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6 eos superiority of “Railway” Steel- manufacture embodies the highest 


Tired Wheels has been effectively grade workmanship and materials. We 
demonstrated by the excellent service are prepared to furnish various types of 
obtained from this equipment on many steel-tired wheels with cast iron, cast 
of the leading railroads in this country steel or forged and rolled steel centers 


fitted with either Latrobe or In- 
ter-Ocean Tires. The centers 
and tires are turned and bored 
to standard gauges and are in- 
terchangeable. 


and abroad. 

They have been especially de- 
signed to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of modern op- 
erating conditions, while their 
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The increasing number of car builders 
using Balsam-Wool is an endorsement of 
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its efficiency and economy 


HERE Balsam-Wool Refrigera- 

tor Car Insulation is used you may 
expect more efficient refrigeration for 
these reasons: 

The cellular wood fibres that compose 
the Balsam-Wool mat contain millions of 
dead air cells—is 95% “still” air. That is 
why it has such high insulating value and 
weighs so little. 

Its light weight saves many ton miles 
of dead haul—a saving of from 1400 to 
2240 pounds per car has been demon- 
strated in those insulated with Balsam- 
Wool. 

Its tough kraft liners are elastic—they 
stretch and give under strain. Their as- 
phalt coating renders them waterproof. 


The fluffy wool mat is self supporting, 
will not settle, is sanitary and odorless. 
Chemical treatments render it resistant to 
fire and decay. 

Its flexibility makes it easy to apply, 
especially in the hard-to-fit places. 

Balsam-Wool Refrigerator Car Insu- 
lation has been developed in conformity 
with the best engineering standards. 
Its widespread acceptance by car build- 
ers is the reward for the patient effort 
devoted to the production of an ideal 
insulation for walls and roofs of refrig- 
erator cars. 

Complete information and samples will 
be furnished to car builders or railway 
officials on request. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


Insulation Division of Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
Mills at Cloquet, Minnesota 
Industrial Sales Office: 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Balsam-Wool Refrigerator Car Insulation and Steel Car Insulation; Balsam Wool Standard 
Building Insulation and Balsam-Wool Insulation for Domestic Refrigerators, Motor Buses and Airplanes. 
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Joint Motor Coach Operation 


suggestion has been made by a well-known railroad 
A officer that the railroads, where they are faced with 
severe highway competition, might consider the possi- 
bilities of joint motor coach services. The idea seems 
to have much in its favor. If each railroad in a given 
territory were to undertake to provide its own motor 
coach service, the services, at the beginning at least, 
might be small and individual operations widely scat- 
tered—particularly if the area were thinly populated. 
Widely scattered operations are difficult to supervise 
and are, generally speaking, not as economical as those 
which can be concentrated. Concentration aids super- 
vision, insures an economical daily mileage from each 
vehicle and simplifies maintenance problems. Where a 
road’s territory is such that it can alone provide motor 
coach service of this character there will be little in- 
centive toward combining with others to provide a 
joint service. On the other hand, there must be many 
locations where joint action would solve the problems 
which now stand in the way of economical motor coach 
operation by the railways. 


Adequate Maintenance of 
Electrical Equipment 


XPERIENCE is often a costly teacher, but usually 

an excellent one insofar as the maintenance of rail- 
way electrical facilities is involved. It is too often true 
that electrical failures due to inadequate maintenance 
develop at the most inopportune time, entailing train 
delays if the equipment happens to be installed for such 
essential service as bridge operation or coal and water 
handling. Failure of motor control equipment on.a large 
bascule bridge carrying heavy freight and passenger 
traffic in one of the large railway terminals tied up the 
operation of the terminal so completely that the super- 
intendent found it necessary to hasten to the bridge him- 
self to find out what was wrong. The bridge was pro- 
vided with an emergency gas engine power plant, but 
when the bridge operator attempted to cut it into service 
he was unable to do anything with it. To begin with, he 
was not sufficiently familiar with its operation to know 
how to start it and connect it to the driving gear of the 
bridge. Summoning the assistance of the interlocking 
m.intainer who was not supposed to have anything to do 
wth the bridge operating equipment, it was discovered 
thot there was no gasoline in the fuel tank and no water 
i the radiator. After much spitting and misfiring the 
er zine “came to” and started on its job of raising the 
b: dge, only to stop after the span was about half raised. 
C. ntinued nursing of the engine brought it to life again 
ari the bridge was finally raised. Rail traffic was de- 
d about 45 minutes before the span was again low- 
| into position. It did not take the superintendent 
log to decide that proper maintenance of the electrical 
emergency power facilities would be fully justified 
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at this location. Instructions were issued immediately 
to the electrical foreman to make a weekly inspection 
and to the bridge operator to raise and lower the bridge 
with the emergency power plant at weekly intervals to 
insure that it would function in emergency. 


Shippers and Car Miles 


T is doubtful if a majority of shippers know the 

meaning of “average miles per car per day” or what 
the advantages of high average car miles are to a railway. 
This is not as it should be, for a car in carload service is 
in the hands of the public, as represented by the shippers 
and consignees, a large part of the time. Since this is the 
case, the shippers and consignees have a not inconsider- 
able control over “car miles,” whether or not they know 
what the term means. The regional advisory boards 
have done much to educate shippers as to the value of 
increased car utilization, but local officers of the railways 
who are in touch with the patrons can do much more. 
They should work closely with shippers and receivers to 
induce them to load and unload cars without delay ; they 
should also encourage capacity loading. The local agents 
should endeavor to work out schedules based on existing 
train service, so that cars may be forwarded on the day 
of loading. Before signing bills of lading for cars des- 
tined to terminal points, agents should insist that the 
consignee’s street address be shown and, if possible, the 
name or number of the delivery track. In this way. the 
shippers may be educated in car values and become 
helpful in increasing average miles per car per day. 


The Growing Air Mail Service 


S TATISTICS published by the Air Information divi- 

sion of the Department of Commerce indicate that 
the day is not far distant when air mail service will be 
readily available to persons in all parts of the country. 
When the 25 air mail routes now operating under con- 
tract or advertised for bids are all in service they will 
serve directly by air, or by air and rail, 62,299,409 people 
in the various trading areas along the airways. These 
25 routes will have 79 station stops and will aggregate 
11,856 miles in length. Information published by the 
Department of Commerce also indicates that the air 
mail traffic is having a healthy growth. In October, a 
total of 153,649 Ib. of air mail was handled, this repre- 
senting an increase of 7,163 lb. over the total poundage 
handled by the air mail routes in September. The haz- 
ards of the air mail appear to be only in the imagina- 
tion of the uninformed. A total of 9,000,000 Ib. of air 
mail was carried in the period from 1918, when the 
first air mail’ service in this country was inaugurated, 
tc November 1, 1927. Of this amount only 2,386 Ib. 
of mail was lost or destroyed, or 0.0265 per cent. Such 
records of expansion, of increasing traffic, and of reli- 
ability in operation point to but one conclusion—that 
the air mail service is building a firm foundation upon 
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which will rest the structure of general and widespread 
air transportation in the United States. 


Close Locomotive Inspection 
Brings Results 


\: lH a view to securing improved locomotive inspec- 
tion and maintenance and consequently a greater 
utilization of motive power, an effective plan has been 
worked out on one road of taking the inspection out of 
the hands of the local maintenance forces and giving this 
responsibility to a mechanical inspector and limited force 
of shop and terminal inspectors reporting directly to the 
chief mechanical officer. An English railway officer re- 
ports that this plan has been carried still further bv 
making the inspector and ‘his staff report to the chief 
operating officer regarding both locomotive condition and 
performance. Doubtless, few would advocate the latter 
practice in this country, although in a limited number of 
cases fuel supervisors, who commonly function as part of 
the mechanical staff, have reported to the general man- 
ager or operating vice-president. The general idea of 
taking locomotive inspection out of the hands of the local 
shop and terminal officers is intended to prevent the urge 
for output overbalancing the desire for locomotives 
turned out in as nearly 100 per cent condition as possible. 
The plan has been tried extensively on at least one 
American railroad with gratifying results. Locomotive 
miles per engine failure have increased and the locomo 
tives ordered out of service by government inspectors in 
a given period decreased substantially. Careful attention 
to wearing parts which failed has made possible strength- 
ening these parts and effecting a highly desirable im- 
provement in the standard of locomotive maintenance. 


Marvin Hughitt 
MARVIN HUGHITT, who died recently at the grext 


age of ninety years, was one of the finest characters 
in a generation of railway executives which included such 
men as James ]. Hill, E. H. Harriman, E. P. Ripley, 
A. J. Cassatt and Milton H. Smith. When he was born 
the steam railroad was only a few years old, and there 
were less than 2,000 miles of line in operation in the 
United States. Rising from the ranks, as did practically 
all the railway officers of his generation, he became gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chicago & North Western 
almost fifty years ago and president of it almost forty- 
eight years ago. He was the dominating spirit in the 
management of that railway until less than three years 
ago. The railway executives of his time were autocrats, 
and Mr. Hughitt for many years was probably as auto- 
cratic as most of them in his dealings with the personnel 
of his organization and with the public. At the same 
time, he was always animated by a high sense of duty to 
his officers and employees, his stockholders and the pub- 
lic. He was almost seventy years old when, more than 
twenty years ago, the beginning of effective federal regu- 
lation started a revolution in the railroad business which 
demanded that railway executives should assume a new 
attitude and adopt new methods if there were to be 
established relations between the railroads, on one side, 
and their employees and the public, on the other, that 
would save them from ruinous regulation and, finally, 
government owner ship. To adapt himself entirely to 
these changed conditions was impossible for a man of 
his experience, temperament and age. He did, however, 


bow to them with better grace than most executives of 
his generation, and with his characteristic reticence gave 
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public expression to no resentment regarding them, al- 
though his resentment regarding government ownership 
was somewhat plainly shown by changes which were 
made in the North Western’s organization on its return 
to private operation. His earlier career indicates that if 
he had been a younger man he would have been a leader 
in adapting railway management to the new conditions of 
recent years. He built up the Chicago & North West-rn 


into one of the greatest railway systems in the country, 


The contribution he thus made to the development and 
wealth of the West gives him rank among the leaders in 
creating modern America. Happily, after his life’s work 
was virtually done, he survived in good health for many 
years to enjoy such leisure as he chose to take. His 
death has marked the passing of a generation of railway 
giants who did mighty work for their country. 


Less Interest in Railroad Stocks 


HE rise in the average price of railway stocks 

which amounted to some 20 points during 1927, 
was brought about in part by increased dividend rates 
on the stock of several railroads, in part by improve- 
ment in the earnings position of several important car- 
riers, and in part by the decreased interest rates result- 
ing from the large sums of capital which have of late 
become available for investment. The third factor 
mentioned was probably the most important of the 
three, because it affected all stocks, including those 
which may also have been affected by the first two fac- 
tors. The fairly steady increase in the average price 
of railway stock throughout the year attracted the in- 
terest of the stock market to such an extent that for 
much of the year railroad stocks held more or less a 
position of leadership. This was tlie case particularly 
during the earlier part of the year when there was great 
excitement regarding merger possibilities, but such in- 
terest declined when it appeared that the attitude of the 
Commission was decidedly negative. 

While, however, it is quite proper for railroad men to 
evidence a feeling of satisfaction that railroad stocks 
should again have become more or less popular, we 
should not forget that there is another side of the pic- 
ture. Thus, while it is true that the average price of 
railroad stocks advanced 20 points during 1927, it hap- 
pens that the average price of representative industrial 
stocks advanced some 45 points in the same period, and 
that 35 points of this advance occurred in the short 
space of the latter six months of the year. It will be 
observed, furthermore, that largely on account of this 
advance the prices of high-grade industrial stocks now 
tend to be higher than those of railroad common stocks 
paying the same dividend rates. ; 

At the present moment the interest in railroad stocks 
is much less than it was during most of last year. The 
Railway Age average of the price of 20 leading railroad 
stocks has showed successive declines for a six-weeks 
period, although fortunately the total decline has not 
yet equalled a full point. Indeed, there is evidenc 
enough that the financial markets are showing that they 
are fully aware of the recent falling off in railway earn 
ings, of railway merger “impossibilities”, of the un 
satisfactory character of the St. Louis & O’Fallon d: 
cision, and of the difficulties met by the carriers 1 
proving to the Interstate Commerce Commission the de 
sirability of capitalizing the enormous equities whic 
the carriers have built up in recent years, by payin: 
for the better proportion of their capital expenditu 
program out of earnings. 
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The Stockholders’ Equity 
in the Railways 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission’s complete 

statistics for 1926 are not yet available, but in the 
yolume in which its annual report for 1927 has recently 
been issued there are given numerous statistics for 1926. 
In Table 3, page 108, it is shown that the “ratio of net 
income to stock” in 1926 was 9.44. The ratio of net 
income to stock is given for each year from that ending 
on June 30, 1908, and the figure for 1926 is the highest 
in the list. This might be interpreted as showing that in 
1926 the stockholders of the railways received the largest 
average return on their investment per share since 1907, 
or even in any year. But the average return reported as 
earned on the total investment in the railways is shown 
in the same statistical summaries to have been 5.15 per 
cent, which was less than in 1909, 1910, or 1916, and 
only slightly larger than in 1917. The average dividend 
per share of stock reported as having been paid in 1926 
is $5.06, which is less than that reported for 1908, 1911, 
1914 or 1921. 

In other words, the average net income per share of 
stock was in fact larger in 1926 than ever before, while 
the return earned on property investment and the aver- 
age dividend per share of stock paid have shown no cor- 
responding increase. It is worth while to consider why 
this has been the case. When the facts about how the 
development of the railways has been financed recently 
are studied it is soon found that, directly and indirectly, 
there has been over a long period of years a large and 
steady increase in the average investment in the proper- 
ties represented by each share of stock and concurrently 
a marked decline in the percentage of return earned and 
paid upon the stockholders’ average investment per share. 


Investment and Capitalization 


The total investment in road and equipment reported 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for June 30, 
1910, was $14,558,000,000. The Commission reports the 
“net capitalization” of the railways for each year by ex- 
cluding from the securities reported as outstanding those 
actually owned by railway companies. The net capital- 
ization in 1910—that is, the amount of securities actually 
outstanding in the hands of the public—was $14,375,- 
530,000, or almost the same as the total investment re- 
ported. Of this, about $8,817,000,000 was funded debt. 
The difference between the total investment and the 
funded debt was $5,741,000,000, which represented the 
stockholders’ equity in the total investment. The amount 
of stock actually outstanding in the hands of the public 
was only slightly less than this amount, and the stock- 
holders’ average equity per share of stock was $103.28. 

It is impossible as yet to give corresponding figures for 
any year later than 1925. At the end of that year the 
investment in road and equipment reported had increased 
to $22,737,000,000, or about $8,180,000,000 since 1910. 
The net capitalization had increased to $18,191,000,000, 
or only about $3,700,000,000 since 1910. In other words, 
the increase in the net capitalization during this 15 years 
was less than one-half as great as the increase in invest- 
ment. The net funded debt reported for 1925 was $11.- 
“95,000,000. The difference between this and the prop- 
rty investment reported was $11,432,000,000, which 

nount was the stockholders’ equity in the total invest- 

lent in the properties. The par value of the net stock 
outstanding at the end of 1925 was $6,885,000,000. 
vhen we divide this figure into the stockholders’ total 
juity in the investment we get a figure of $166 as repre- 
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senting the stockholders’ average equity per share of 
stock in 1925. This was an increase of $62.75, or about 
60 per cent, over the corresponding figure for 1910. In 
the absence of complete figures for 1926 we have made 
estimates which indicate that the stockholders’ equity per 
share of stock at the end of that year was $174.43. 


Large Investment from Earnings 


A railway has virtually only two sources from which 
it can get funds to invest in its property. It may raise 
them by selling securities, or take them out of earnings. 
As from 1910 to the end of 1925 the investment in the 
railways increased almost $4,500,000,000 more than their 
net capitalization, the presumption is that the funds for 
this vast amount of investment were derived directly or 
indirectly from earnings. We say this is the “presump- 
tion” because it is not possible to establish it as a fact 
by the available statistics ; but there seems to be no. other 
source excepting earnings from which any substantial 
part of it could have come. Assuming it was derived 
from earnings, they were earnings that legally. belonged 
to the stockholders and could have been paid out to them 
in dividends. If all the available net income had been 
thus paid out the resulting dividends would not have been 
excessive. It necessarily follows that, exclusive of funds 
raised by increasing indebtedness, all the investment 
made in the railways was made by the stockholders either 
through the purchase of stock or by the investment of 
earnings which actually belonged to them and which, 
without any impropriety, might have been paid out to 
them in dividends, whether it would have been financially 
wise to have done so or not. 

The facts, then, appear to be that from 1910 to the 
end of 1926 the stockholders’ average equity per share 
in the investment in the railways, upon which they had a 
right to expect a return to be earned and paid, increased 
from $103.28 to $174.43. What, meantime, was the 
trend of the return earned and paid upon this equity? 
The Interstate Commerce Commission not only computes 
the “net capitalization” of the railways, but also publishes 
in its annual statistics an income account statement for 
the railways “considered as a system,” from which dupli- 
cations of income are, as far as practicable, excluded. 


Income Upon Stockholders’ Equity 


The year 1926 was the most prosperous the railways 
have had since the war. The earnings made in that year 
resulted in many railways beginning to pay dividends cr 
increasing dividends already being paid. Market prices 
of railway stocks have largely increased, and it has been 
widely assumed that the stockholder is now receiving an 
unusually big return upon his investment. In the accom- 
panying table are given statistics based upon the com- 
mission’s annual income accounts of the railways con- 
sidered as a single system from the year 1910 to 1925, 
excepting 1918, 1919 and 1920, for which comparab'‘e 
figures are not available owing to the government guar- 
antees in those years. Estimated statistics are also given 
for 1926. In the third and fifth column are given aver- 
age annual net income per share of stock and average 
annual dividend paid per share, these figures being based 
upon the par value per share. In the fourth column is 
given the average annual percentage of net income on the 
stockholders’ equity per share, and in the sixth column is 
given the average annual percentage of the dividend paid 
per share upon the stockholders’ average equity per 
share. 

The most significant figures are those in columns four 
and six. The average net income upon the stockholders’ 
equity per share was larger in 1910 than in any subse- 
quent year excepting 1916. The figures in column sx 
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show that the average dividend paid in 1910 gave a yield 
of 5.12 per cent on the stockholders’ average equity per 
share, and that ever since the general tendency of this 
yield has been downward. In 1925 it was only 2.84 per 


Stockholders’ Average Equity and Income Per Share 


Per cent 


Stockholders’ Net average 
average Average income dividend 
investment net (per cent) on Average paid on 
wr equity) income stockholders’ dividend stockholders’ 
per share per share equity paid equity 
YEAR »f stock of stock per share per share per share 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1910 $103.28 $8.48 8.21 $5.29 5.12 
1911 109.67 6.56 5.98 4.96 4.52 
1912 115.17 6.08 5.28 5.16 4.48 
1913 (a) 120.92 7.52 6.22 4.47 3.69 
1914 (a) 123.08 4.75 3.86 5.62 4.57 
1915 118.51 5.79 4.89 5.32 4.49 
1916 123.54 11.63 9.41 5.81 4.70 
1917 133.00 8.65 6.50 4.46 §.35 
1921 148.65 4.00 2.69 5.49 3.69 
1922 148.89 5.62 3.78 4.05 2.72 
1923 152.03 8.31 5.47 5.00 3.29 
1924 158.48 8.07 5.09 4.50 2.84 
1925 166.03 10.11 6.09 4.71 2.84 
1926 (b) 174.43 11.54 6.61 5.52 3.17 
(a) For Classes I and II Roilways and their non-operating subsidiaries. 
(b) Estimated 
cent, and our estimates indicate that even in 1926 it was 


only 3.17 per cent. 

The trends shown by the statistics in this table are, 
first, a steady increase in the stockholders’ equity per 
share; second, increasingly wide fluctuations in net in- 
come on par value per share; third, a decline, excepting 
in the most prosperous years, in the. percentage of net 
income on the stockholders’ equity per share; fourth, no 
increase over periods of years in the average dividend 
paid per share of stock ; and, consequently, fifth, a steady 
decline in the percentage yield of the dividends actually 
paid upon the stockholders’ equity. 

The facts presented raise questions regarding both 
railway regulation and railway financing. In the railroad 
and. every other business stockholders increase their in- 
vestment, insofar as they do so voluntarily, with the pur- 
pose and expectation of getting increases in net income 
and dividends in proportion to the increases in their in- 
vestment. Such increases in net incomes and dividends 
the stockholders of American railways have not received. 
This has been partly due to a policy of regulation which, 
over periods of years, has prevented the net income of 
the railways from increasing in proportion to the in- 
creased investment made by the stockholders. It has also 
been partly due to the policy of railway managements, 
which, within the last fifteen years, has been to pay out 
in dividends a declining proportion of net income and to 
retain an increasing proportion of it for investment in 
the properties. Prior to fifteen years ago the stockhold- 
ers usually received in dividends two-thirds or more of 
the net income per share. Since then the proportion of 
the net income paid out to them in dividends has been 
declining. In 1925 and 1926 it was less than one-half of 
the net income, although recent increases in dividends un- 
doubtedly made them larger in proportion to net income 
in 1927. It is, however, a question well worthy of con- 
sideration whether in future the railways should not try 
to pay larger dividends, and to finance more largely by 
the sale of stock and to a relatively smaller extent by the 
investment of earnings. 


A Question of Railway Policy 


As a result of the policy of financing followed average 
net income reported per share for the railways as a single 
system has increased from about $8.50 in 1910 to about 
$11.50 in 1926. These figures, and similar figures that 


can be and are cited for individual railways, give a w — 
misleading impression that there has been a great in- 
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crease in the prosperity of the railways. Is it wise for 
them to be so financed as to invite exaggerations of their 
prosperity and, in consequence, unreasonable demands 
for both advances of wages and reduction of rates? The 
actual dividend return upon the stockholders’ equity per 
share has been constantly declining. Is this fair to the 
stockholders? A more practical, if not more important, 
question is as to whether a method of financing that leads 
to such results is sound as a matter of railroad policy. 

While since 1910 the total investment in the railroads 
has increased almost $9,000,000,000, the amount of their 
stock outstanding in the hands of the public has increased 
only about $1,500,000,000. The result has been that 
there ‘have been no increases in the number of railway 
Stockholders and in the amount of stock owned by them 
anywhere near in proportion to the increase in the invest- 
ment with the protection of which the managements are 
charged. Would not the managements be in a much 
better position to defend railway properties from unfair 
and dangerous attacks if there was a larger volume of 
stock outstanding in the hands of persons who would 
realize that their incomes would be adversely affected by 
regulation or other developments that would reduce 
railway net earnings? The huge amount of financing 
tuat has been done within recent years from earnings has 
been done largely, but not entirely, because so many rail- 
ways have not been able to sell stock. Should they not in 
future take greater advantage of opportunities to issue 
stock ? 


Is a Rigid Track Practical? 


I a certain amount of resiliency necessary in track 
construction? This has been a much debated subject 
for years. On the one hand there are those who contend 
that a certain amount of “give” is necessary to absorb the 
shocks of equipment and avoid shaking it to pieces. On 
the other hand, are those who contend with equal insist- 
ance that uniformity of surface will eliminate these 
shocks and avoid the necessity for a cushioning effect. 
In part modern track construction is tending to provide 
the answer. As wheel loads and speeds have increased 
the component parts of the track structure have been 
strengthened to withstand this service, until today mod- 
ern track on trunk lines consists of 130-Ib. rail on 7-in. 
by 9-in. ties, embedded in 18 in. or more of crushed stone 
ballast on a well-formed and well-drained sub-grade. 
Such construction affords a far more rigid structure than 
that of two or three decades ago; yet it is recognized as 
necessary to carry the traffic of today. 

A still further and more conclusive answer to this 
question is afforded by the quarter-mile experimental 
section of concrete slab-supported track on the Pere 
Marquette. This installation has now been in service for 
slightly more than a year—a period insufficient to demon- 
strate that this form of construction will stand up indefi- 
nitely, and yet sufficient to show that it embodies no 
basic defects. Some difficulties have been encountered, 
as pointed out by Paul Chipman, co-designer of this in- 
stallation, in an article on a following page of this issue. 
but they have been in details only. In the main the s!als 
have done all that might reasonably be expected of them 
under the moderately heavy traffic that is moving ovet 
them, without restrictions as to speed. The results of 
this installation are sufficiently encouraging to lead ‘he 
Pere Marquette to contemplate other installations 0: 4 
similar character in the near future. It may, therefore, 
be said to offer a fairly definite answer to the long « 
bated question regarding the necessity of resiliency ‘1 
the track structure. 
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What One Year’s Service on Concrete 
Roadbed Has Shown 


A discussion of the ideas underlying the Pere Marquette 
design and the results shown to date 


By Paul Chipman . 


Valuation Engineer, Pere Marquette 





E experimental sec- 
tion of concrete roadbed 
installed by the Pere 

Marquette in December, 1926, 
is 1326 ft. long and is located 
in the westbound main of a 
double-track section near De- 
troit. Jt consists of thirty- 
four 39-ft. slab sections 21 in. 
thick and 10 ft. wide. In addi- 





But now the leaky flues of 
doubt began to dampen the 
fires ot enthusiasm. Would 
mot the impact on a solid road- 
bed hammer the rail as flat as 
a pancake and jar the rolling 
stock to pieces? Would not 
the heaving of frost and the 
settlement of embankments 
ruin the surface and destroy 





tion ¢o ordinary reinforcing 
bars a light steel truss is im- 
bedded in the concrete directly beneath each rail. 


The 
upper chord of this truss consists of two % in. by 4 in. 
steel plates placed vertically with the upper edge slightly 


below the surface of the concrete. These trusses are 
connected with each other at intervals by brace frames 
and adjustable tie rods. - Attached to the steel plates at 
proper intervals are steel stirrups, which afford a means 
of attaching the rail fastenings. The rails are held in 
place by clips which are bolted to these stirrups. 


The Origin of the Idea 


Some three years ago Frank H. Alfred, president 
and general manager of the Pere Marquette, was driv- 
ing on a new concrete road in Ohio at a point where 
the highway paralleled an interurban line for quite a 
distance. At intervals he passed small section gangs 
laboriously lifting low joints, tamping ties or perform- 
ing other tasks which a section gang performs day 
after day, world without end. It started a train of 
thought in his mind. “If a state finds it economical 
to do away with good gravel roads and provide a per- 
manent concrete roadway for automobiles, trucks and 
buses at a cost of $50,000 per mile,” he said, “why 
wouldn’t it pay the railroads to do the same thing for 
their immensely greater tonnage?” He continued, “It 
ought to be possible to build a track that would stay 
put, with practically no expense for maintenance ex- 
cept for renewing the rail.” 

The Pere Marquette is watchful of its pennies. It 
got the habit when they were scarce, in that long, lean 
period between the passing of the forest and the coming 
ot the automobile. It is the perfect Scotchman among 
the railroads. But, like the true Scot, it will spend 
a dollar any time when it is sure of getting two in re- 
turn—within a reasonable time. 

Nothing came of this discussion for some time. 
During this period Mr. Alfred, in an address at the an- 


nua. dinner of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation, touched upon the subject in a way that re- 
awaxened interest in the minds of many engineers who 
had given it some thought at one time or another. 


a_ paper presented before the Maintenance of Way Club, Chi- 
Cag n Dec. 21. 
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the track foundation? In an 
effort to answer these ques- 
tions, the history of previous efforts along this line was 
reviewed, including a study of suggested designs and 
everything that had been written on the subject. 


Are Rail Supporting Blocks Necessary? 


It was found that the trouble encountered in former 
experiments, notably those of the Northern Pacific, 
lay not in the concrete foundation, but in the blocking 
that was used to separate the rail from the foundation. 
Naturally the question arose, “Why make such a sep- 
aration?” The only answer was that it had always been 
done. True, J. W. Shaub, in 1899, proposed a design 
in which the rails would rest directly on longitudinal 
stringers of concrete and quoted Col. H. G. Prout as 
follows: 

“IT am inclined to think that, if the roadbed could be made 
absolutely unyielding, the springs of the vehicles providing the 
elasticity, the best results would be had. I the track could 
be as smooth and relatively as stiff as a planer bed there 
would be a saving in the cost of maintenance of track and 
machinery and in coal consumption. The stiffer the rails, the 
less the creeping due to the wave which runs ahead of the 
wheels, the less the wear of the ties due to this motion, the 
less the destruction of the track and running gear due to 
the pounding of the wheels and the easier the hauling of the 
trains.” 

But Mr. Shaub evidently came to the conclusion that 
this was too radical a departure from existing stand- 
ards, for in 1907 he proposed another design in which 
cross ties and ballast were used, the end of the ties 
being supported by steel I-beams, placed longitudi- 
nally, which also served to retain the ballast. He pro- 
posed that later the I-beams be removed and the ballast 
replaced with a concrete slab; but had evidently given 
up the idea of placing the rails directly on the concrete, 
for he said that the “superstructure should be some 
form of longitudinal support bedded in concrete so as 
to distribute the loads over large areas, offer perfect 
drainage and be absolutely unperishable and unyield- 
ing.” Even the Portland Cement Association worked 
out a design in which the rail was supported on wooden 
blocks. Since Mr. Shaub’s defection, nobody had the 
temerity to propose that the rails rest directly on the 
concrete. Opinion appeared to be unanimous that there 
must be a cushion of some resilient material between 
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the rail and the concrete to lessen shock due to passing 
loads and prevent deterioration of the concrete base, 
battering of the rail, and injury to rolling stock. True, 
some street railways were using girder rails resting on 
concrete; but this was a different condition, where 
loads were much lighter and the rails, in addition to 
resting on concrete, were completely imbedded in it. 
As we studied the subject, the conviction grew that 
there was a confusion of thought in this matter. It 
had been assumed that the shocks and jars experienced 
when a train passes over ordinary track would still ex- 
ist on track of a rigid type; and that due to such 
rigidity the damage to track and equipment would be 
greater. The conclusion was correctly drawn, but we 
doubted the major premise. On a perfectly smooth 
and rigid track, why should there be any shocks? If 
no shocks, why should there be any hammering of rail 
and roadbed? Furthermore, by supporting the rail 
rigidly throughout its length the rail-wave, with all its 
attendant evils, would be banished. But would the con- 
crete stand the strain? Why should it not? Surely, 
a 90-Ib. rail could be counted on to distribute its load 
evenly over a longitudinal distance of 10 in., thus 
giving 50 sq. in. of concrete to support 30,000 Ib., or a 











A View of the Finished Track 


pressure of 600 Ib. per sq. in. or, allowing 50 per cent 
for impact due to counterbalance, a pressure of 900 
lb. In these days of 5,000-lb. concrete, that did not 
seem out of reason, especially when it is realized that 
compression tests of concrete are made by applying 
pressure to the ends of short cylinders, and that the 
strength of concrete under a load applied to a limited 
portion of its surface has never been determined, al- 
though known to be much higher than that shown by 
the standard tests. 


Is a Rigid Track Construction Practical? 


Past experience indicated that a cushion of wood or 
other resilient material would become a_ continual 
source of uneven ‘track and expense for renewals. 
Further, it did not do away with the rail wave, which 
would no doubt lose some of its customary vigor, but 
would still be much in evidence. It became more and 
more apparent that the advantages of a permanent 
roadbed could not be obtained unless a rigid type of 
track were proven to be practicable; and that the pri- 
mary purpose of our experimental installation, if made, 
would be to determine this point. 

The problem then was to construct a support for the 
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rail that would be wide enough to so distribute the load 
as not to exceed the bearing power of rather soft soi! 
and of such strength as to span safely any very soft 
spots of ordinary size; to produce a rail seat that would 
be in as nearly perfect line and surface as it could be 
made; to design adequate rail fastenings; and if pos- 
sible, to devise some means by which the concrete slab 
could be restored to its original elevation in case of 
pronounced settlement of the embankment. 

There was one point on which we had serious mis- 
givings, due largely to our experience with some con- 
crete ties installed for experimental purposes at Sag- 
inaw about 25 years ago. In a few of these ties the 
rail rested directly on the concrete. These ties are 
still doing service; but, although they are otherwise in 
good condition, the rail has cut down into the concrete 
an inch or more and has come to rest on the steel rein- 
forcing bars. Would the same thing happen on a slal, 
where the rail was continuously supported and not sub- 
ject to any considerable vertical movement? Would 
the effect of repeated shock and the small amount of 
vertical and lateral motion, which cannot be absolutely 
eliminated, be to abrade the concrete very slowly and 
cut a groove beneath the rail? Probably not, but we 








A “Close Up” of the Rail Fastenings 


were afraid to take a chance and thought it desirable 
to provide a metal seat for the rail. 

This feature and the necessity for some means of 
providing a rail seat that could be set to exact line and 
surface and be kept there while concrete was being 
poured, led to the adoption of the light trusses under 
each rail. A width of 10 ft. was decided on and a 
thickness of 18 in, later increased to 21 in. The 
bolt and clip were chosen as the most practical rail 
fastening, as it was considered important that the rail 
be held tightly to the base. The bolts, placed head up, 
were to be held by nuts placed in the concrete below a 
stirrup which engaged the two steel plates which 
formed the upper member of the truss. 

President Alfred thought that if our ideas were sub- 
mitted to the engineers and railroad men of the country 
through the medium of the technical press, we might 
receive some helpful criticism and at any rate arouse 
an interest which would result in other experiments 
along this line. Accordingly this was done. (See 
Railway Age of Dec. 12,:1925, page 1083.) The Port- 
land Cement Association assisted by broadcasting a re- 
print of one of these articles and asking for comment 
thereon. A considerable amount of interest was shown. 
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But the result as to constructive criticism was disap- 
pointing. Two or three thoughtful studies of the sub- 
ject were made, but the net result in the way of new 
ideas was practically nothing. Adverse comment was 
frequent, and as might be expected, the main point of 
attack was the lack of flexibility. The chief engineer 
of one railway wrote: “I do not consider this a prac- 
tical design.” This was, of course, very helpful. One 
thing that did result, however, was a deluge of com: 
munications from cranks of varying degrees of sanity, 
who asked for opportunity to try out their ideas on the 
Pere Marquette. Most of these schemes were devised 
by persons who had no knowledge, practical or theor- 
etical, of the requirements of track structure or ap- 
pliances or how these requirements could be met. 


Experimental Installation Decided On 


It was now definitely decided that an experimental 
section would be installed. The design was modified 
slightly, not on account of any helpful suggestions 
which we had received from outside, but because we 
had come to realize that the real object of our ex- 
periment was to prove a principle and not to test the 
adequacy of any design. It was to settle the question 
whether or not a rigid track is practical. We felt that 
if it could be proven that flexibility was not essential 
to a track structure, a design would eventually be 
worked out by somebody that would meet the require- 
ments. Economy of design was therefore a secondary 
consideration ; but it was of the utmost importance that 
we take no chance in this initial installation of having 
a failure that would discredit our proof, if such were 
obtained, of the practicability of rigid track. Even 
though such a failure might have no relation to this 
predominant problem, it would be sufficient proof to 
the prejudiced or unthinking of the impracticability of 
any radical change in the present type of track. With 
this in mind, the thickness of the slab was increased to 
21 in. and the amount of reinforcing metal was mater- 
ially increased. The materials were now ordered, the 
most favorable location that we could find was selected 
and we prepared for construction. 

When construction began, a number of things were 
learned. About the first one was that our steel trusses 
were not true enough to serve as rail seats. We found 
that the concrete could be finished to a truer surface 
than that afforded by the edges of the steel plates. It 
was therefore decided to finish the concrete about %& 
in. higher than the steel. It was also found that these 
trusses were not in as true a line as was required 
for our rail fastenings, so that it was necessary to line 
them up with heavy angle bars bolted to the surface. 
When the design was made, no particular attention 
was given to the installation of the rail; but the loca- 
tion’ finally decided on was in block signal territory. 
The design we had adopted could scarcely be improved 
upon as a means of dissipating any electric current in 
the rail. It was necessary to provide means of in- 
sulation. 

This was well taken care of as to the rail 
clips by means of fibre plates and bushings, and as 
to the rail seat, our % in. of concrete between the 
rail and steel plates was helpful. It was anticipated, 
however, that this would not afford sufficient insula- 
tion, as there would be a few places where the steel 
would be very close to the surface. Furthermore, a 
rail might in the course of time, wear down into the 
concrete so that it would be in contact with the steel 
plates at many places. It was therefore expected that 
eventually it would be necessary to use a sheet of in- 
sulation fibre under the rail. As an experiment, how- 
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ever, an asbestos felt and asphalt composition known 
as fibrerock was used. 

The pouring of concrete was not begun until early in 
November. Before the work was finished on December 
2, there was some rather cold weather, which made it 
necessary to heat the water and at times the sand. 
The mixing and placing of the concrete was under the 
supervision of the representatives of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, who also relieved us of the keeping 
of records, as they maintained a record system which 
covered all features of the work, including a very com- 
plete series of photographs. Three test cylinders were 
made from the concrete used in each 39 ft. section. 
The excellence of the concrete, due in a large measure 
to this careful supervision, is proven by the results of 
these tests. The instrument work involved in securing 
a true and correct line and surface for the rail seat and 
fastenings was quite exacting. 

Laying rail at the west end began shortly before the 
completion of the concrete work at the east end. The 
first train was put over on December 19. A speed limit 
of 30 m.p.h. was maintained during the winter and early 
spring, after which time it was raised to 45 m.p.h. 


Observations from the First Year’s Use 


What conclusions are to be drawn from the first 
year of operation, which was concluded two days ago? 
First, in regard to the main question, whether a rigid 
roadbed is practicable or whether a railroad track must 
have more or less flexibility, I think we may say that 
the practicability of a rigid roadbed, provided it is also 
a smooth one, has been proven beyond a doubt. A 
year’s traffic has not resulted in any disintegration of 
the concrete beneath the rails nor in any undue battering 
of the rails themselves. The effect on rolling stock 
cannot, of course, be determined definitely by a test 
section a quarter of a mile long; but a ride over this 
section is enough to bring the conviction that there 
can be no bad effect. The train glides along so 
smoothly that one feels, with the elimination of the 
wear and tear due to the ups and downs of ordinary 
track, that a considerable saving in mairtenance of 
equipment may be anticipated. 

On the receiving rail at the 68 joints, the amount of 
batter, as defined by the Committee on Rail of the 
A. R. E. A., is as follows: one joint has a batter of 
3/64 in.; 9 joints have a batter of 1/32 in.; 16 have a 
batter of 1/64 in., and in 42 the batter is too small to 
measure. It would be hard to find a piece of ordinary 
track in use a year, under like traffic, that would show 
a better record. There are, however, a number of 
joints with a type of rail batter which is not so common 
on ordinary track. Here, the receiving rail is not bat- 
tered at the end, but from 2 to 6 in. from the end a 
slight depression begins which varies in length from 6 
to 18 in. Under the A. R. E. A. definition, this would 
not be classed as batter, as this definition calls for the 
use of a 12 in. straight edge and measures the batter 
by the distance between the surface of the rail and the 
straight edge at a point 12 in. from the end of the rail. 

In my opinion, this type of batter is due to the de- 
livering rail being slightly higher than the receiving 
rail. It takes 1/32 of a second for a body to fall 1/64 
in. In that time a wheel moving at the rate of 30 miles 
an hour would be about 16 in. from the joint, at which 
point the wheel would strike the rail. It hardly seems 
possible that the impact due to a fall of 1/64 in. 
would have any effect on the rail surface; but when we 
consider the enormous compressive stress developed in 
the small area of contact between the wheel and the 
rail under normal conditions, it is easy to believe that 
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the additional stress due to impact would result in 
some distortion of the rail surface. The indications 
are that there will be very little battering with this 
type of roadbed, except that due to inequality in the 
heights of adjoining rails. If this proves to be the 
case, grinding the high rail may prove advantageous. 
However, observation of the end of the delivering rail 
inclines one to the belief that batter of this type tends 
to correct itself by the wearing down of the delivering 
rail, and that after a certain stage is reached, its pro- 
gress will be slow. 

In finishing the concrete rail seat no attempt was 
made to perfect the finish on any portion that would not 
lie immediately beneath the rail. This resulted, at 
places, in a slight ridge just outside of the rail seat, 
which makes it hard to be certain that there has been 
no abrasion of the concrete under the rail; but the fact 
that such apparent depression occurs only for short 
distances indicates that it is due entirely to the way in 
which the rail seat was finished, as the conditions 
which would cause wear are practically the same 
throughouf, both as to the quality of the concrete and 
the motion of the rail. If, in the course of time, abra- 
sion develops, it will prove the necessity for providing 
a metal bearing for the rail, as was done in the present 
installation. If it does not develop, the design can be 
simplified accordingly. 


Some Settlement Has Appeared 


The other question of major importance is whether 
or not a roadbed of this type will retain its original 
smoothness. After the first year’s operation our test 
section rides as smoothly as at the start. Levels taken 
from time to time show that while there was a slight 
and gradual settlement for a time, it was fairly uniform 
over the whole installation. Levels were taken on 
December 14, 1926, five days before operation began 
and on December 30, 1926, eleven days after opera- 
tion began; also on February 9, April 12, August 25, 
and December 12, 1927. These levels were taken at the 
ends of each of the 39 ft. sections, a reading being 
taken adjacent to each rail. On December 30, 1926, 
the minimum settlement was zero and the maximum 
settlement was 0.08 ft. The greatest variation in 39 
ft., the length of a section, was 0.04 ft., but in most 
cases the change in this distance was only 0.01 or 
0.02 ft. The greatest difference between two rails at 
any point was 0.02 ft. and in most places there was 
either no difference or 0.01 ft. The average settlement 
after 11 days of operation was 0.038 ft., being the same 
for both rails. On December 12 the maximum settle- 
ment was 0.12 ft. the minimum 0.03 ft. the other 
measurements showing no change. Readings were only 
taken to hundredths of a foot, as the roughness of the 
concrete surface made it impractical to attempt greater 
precision. Many of the apparent differences of 0.01 
ft. between the rails are also. due to this fact. 

As a whole the roadbed settled 0.038 ft. in the first 
eleven days after operation began, an additional 0.037 
in the next six weeks, and 0.015 in the following two 
months. Practically no settlement occurred after April 
12. 

The amount of this settlement is rather surprising. 
The west half of the section was built over what had 
been a very shallow excavation, and the same is true 
of the south side of the .east half. The north side 
of the east half was over a light embankment of sand 
varying in depth from nothing to 2% ft. The side 
over the fill has not settled any more than the side over 
the cut. The bottom of the slab was level with the 
bottom of the old ties, so that the ballast under the ties 
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was not disturbed. Evidently, the ballast was drives 
down into the sub-grade, as after three years of traffic. 
the ballast must have been fully compacted. It is we! 
known that this action occurs in the case of ordinary) 
track, but it was hardly to be expected under a con 
tinuous slab. The other surprising feature about this 
settlement is its uniformity. The variation in settle- 
ment is so gradual that it has had no effect whatever 
on the riding quality of the track. It is not likely that 
this installation will ever call for lifting any of the 
slabs in order to restore the old grade. 

Last winter was rather mild and it is not probable 
that there was much, if any, frost under the concrete. 
With the thorough drainage provided by placing the 
concrete on top of the old ballast and by laying a tile 
drain close to the inner edge of the slab, it is doubtful 
if there would be any heaving during the most severe 
winter that may be expected in this latitude. This, 
however, is one of the things that is yet to be demon- 
strated. 

Concrete Is in Excellent Condition 


The concrete is in excellent condition. In slabs 
numbers 1, 11, 33 and 34, hair cracks have appeared 
which extend the full width of the slab. In slab 1 this 
marks a construction joint located about 10 ft. from 
one end, delays incident to starting the work having 
made it impossible to finish this slab on the first day. 
Slabs 33 and 34 were laid in very cold weather, although 
this may not be the reason for the cracks. None of 
the cracks show any indications of widening, and levels 
fail to show any deflection at cr near the cracks. It 
was expected that some such cracks would appear. 
With the exception of slab | they are all near the center 
of the sections in which they occur. 

When operation began, the rail on the.east approach 
started creeping westward in the direction of traffic 
and pushed the rails on the concrete forward until the 
joints were closed for several hundred feet. The rail 
was put back in place and the approach thereby an- 
chored; since that time there has been no trouble with 
creeping. The maximum movement has probably not 
exceeded three inches. 

The sound made by a train in passing over this section 
is different from that on ordinary track. There is a 
rumble that has a touch of metallic clang, probably due 
to the reflection of the noises made by wheels and 
trucks from the surface of the concrete. However, 
there are no clicks when the wheels pass over the rail 
joints. Probably the sum total of the noise is no greater 
than on ordinary track, although its quality is different. 


Some Possibilities for Improvement 


Our experience with this test section has brought to 
light a number of ways in which the present design can 
be improved. The fibrerock which was placed under 
the rail was found to be unsuited for the purpose. 
This material has little strength when saturated with 
water and in spite of its asphaltic content, is quite ab- 
sorbent. After becoming wet the edges dry before the 
center, and the lateral motion of the rail is sufficient 
to split the material and cause it to work out at each 
side of the rail. After this happened, trouble was 
experienced with signals after a rain. This trouble was 
found to be, for the most part, near the west end, where 
in two or three places the steel plates came close to the 
surface. This was relieved temporarily by blocking 
the rail up on small pieces of insulating fibre, but trouble 
was still experienced during and after rains. Within 
the next few days a strip of insulating fibre will be 
placed under one rail for the entire length of the sec- 
tion. The whole problem of insulation can be solved 
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by so changing the design that the rail will not be in 
contact with or close to-any other metal which would 
convey current to the ground or to the other rail. If 
it is necessary to provide a metal bearing for the rail, 
such bearing must not be connected with any tie rods 
or reinforcing bars. 

It is possible to simplify the design by doing away 
with all fabricated steel and using ordinary reinforcing 
bars, thus making a very large reduction in the cost. 
It is also probable that both the concrete and reinforce- 
ment can be so disposed as to result in a considerable 
saving in the amount of each, without reducing the 
strength. A width of ten feet is more than necessary, 
but probably nine feet is about the minimum width 
that should be used. 

I believe that our experience with this roadbed would 
be sufficient to convert any person who had been op- 
posed to the canting of rails. It is unfortunate that 
this was not done on our experimental section. After 
a year’s service, parts of certain rails are not much 
more than half converted, owing to the rail not being 
canted. Such batter as has taken place is much more 
pronounced on the inside of the rail. 

One feature, the importance of which was realized 
when this section was built, has received added emphasis 
from our experience. This feature is the importance 
of having as close a contact as possible between the 
base of the rail and its support and of maintaining this 
close contact by keeping the bolts which fasten the rails 
to the roadbed tight. It is important to reduce both 
vertical and lateral movement of the rail to the lowest 
possible limits. Three-quarter inch bolts were used for 
this purpose, but they should be % in. or possibly 1 in. 
A small number of these bolts have failed by the heads 
snapping off. This is more apt to occur in cold weather. 
Nut locks were used under the boltheads to relieve the 
shock due to sudden lifting of the rail at points where 
the surface of the rail seat is a little lower than it should 
be, but these do not seem to accomplish their purpose 
fully. Nearly all of these failures were dt the ends 
of the section where it joins the ordinary track con- 
struction, and were evidently due to the greater vertical 
motion of the rail at those points. The failures at 
other places were, in part, at least, due to defective 
bolts. 

In conclusion, we feel that much has been accom- 
plished by this experiment. The main point at issue,— 
that a rigid track is entirely feasible and results in no 
damage to the rail or rolling stock—has been proven. 
We have learned many things which will be of great 
value in making plans for another test section to be 
installed during the coming year. We firmly believe 
that before many years have passed a design will be 
developed that will be entirely satisfactory and at a cost 
that will, in the case of roads of heavy traffic, be justi- 
fied by the savings that will ensue. 

Doubtless a considerable saving will result on account 
of the reduction of train resistance, but it is our belief 
that a much larger saving will be made in the cost of 

maintaining track and equipment. Aside from expense 
incurred in correcting patent errors in design, such as 
the insulation and bolts referred to, there has been no 
expense for maintenance on this section. 

No attempt has yet been made to determine the dif- 
ference in tractive effort on this section and on ordinary 
track. The section is too short to make any conclusive 
investigation with a dynamometer car. Something might 
be done by measuring the retardation of drifting cars, 
hut so many observations would be required to get con- 
‘lusive data that it has not been attempted. 
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Time and further experiments will be required to 
develop the best design and to ascertain the economies 
that. will result. It is the intention of the Pere Mar- 
quette to continue such experiments. If other railroads 
would do the same, it would reduce the time necessary 
.to develop a thoroughly satisfactory design. 


Confirmation of Esch 
Re-Appointment Opposed 


Wasuincton, D. C, 

VIGOROUS fight against confirmation of Presi- 

dent Cooldige’s re-appointment of Commis- 

sioner John J. Esch as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for another term has been 
organized by Senators from the “southern district” 
coal states, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, who are opposing favorable action by the 
Senate on the appointment because of Commissioner 
Esch’s vote in the lake cargo coal rate case. Commis- 
sioner Esch voted with a majority of the commission 
in the 1927 case in favor of a reduction of 20 cents a 
ton in the rates of lake cargo coal from the “northern” 
coal fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania without a corres- 
ponding reduction in rates from the southern district, 
although in 1925 he had voted with the majority of 
the commission as then constituted that held the rate 
relation not to be unreasonable. 

The President’s nomination of Mr. Esch for another 
term did not reach the Senate until just before the 
holiday recess and action was postponed by the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce until January 5 at the 
request of Senator Wheeler. When the committee met 
on January 5 action was again postponed at the request 
of Senator Goff of West Virginia, who was -absent, 
and Senator Schall of Minnesota. The President had 
meanwhile prevented a vacancy from existing in the 
membership of the commission by giving Mr. Esch a 
recess appointment. 

The Senators from the southern coal district, under 
the leadership of Senator Sackett of Kentucky, have 
been planning a fight on Mr. Esch’s confirmation for 
some time and are reinforced by the so-called “pro- 
gressive” group of senators who have been opposed to 
Mr. Esch because of his part in the passage of the 
Transportation Act. It is understood that they have 
also gained some support from Democrats on general 
political principles although some of them are those 
who have been contending for some time for a better 
geographical distribution of commissioners and who are 
opposed to having two commissioners from one state. 

It is understood that a great deal of lobbying against 
confirmation of the appointment has been done in 
Washington and elsewhere by representatives of the 
southern coal interests, while friends of Mr. Esch also 
have been very active in his behalf ever since it be- 
came known that there would be vigorous opposition 
to his nomination in the first place and to. confirmation 
if the President nominated him. 

The President on January 11 accepted the resignation 
ot Commissioner Hall and appointed C. R. Porter, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, to succeed him. 





Tue St. Louts-SAn Francisco, in 1927, achieved the greatest 
yearly reduction in accidents to passengers, employees and 
persons at grade crossings in its history. The only increases 
in casualties were among licensees and trespassers, over which 
the railroad has no direct control. 











St. Paul Reorganization Authorized 


I. C.C. finds plan not perfect but prefers termination 


of receivership 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE plan for the reorganization of the Chicago, 

Milwaukee, & St. Paul by the termination of the 

receivership and the acquisition of the property of 
the old company by a new company, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, was approved in 
general in a report and order made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on January 10. While de- 
claring the plan defective “when regarded in the abstract 
and in the light of a possible ideal of sound financial 
theory” a majority of the commission declined to delay 
the termination of the receivership and declared that 
the plan “will preserve and maintain the unified system 
as it has been built up, which seems to be in the public 
interest.” Four of the Commissioners, Eastman, Camp- 
bell, Lewis and McManamy, dissented and Commis- 
sioner Hall concurred with some reservations. 

The commission approved the issue of securities by 
the new company, as proposed by the reorganization 
plan submitted by the reorganization managers, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and the National City Company, with the 
exception that that part of the application requesting 
authority to issue general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series D, was denied without prejudice to its 
renewal in a subsequent application. 


Reports Also on St. Paul Investigation 


At the same time the commission made pyblic the 
report of its investigation of the affairs of the St. Paul 
undertaken on May 12, 1925, shortly after the receiver- 
ship, which began March 18, 1925, declaring that the 
construction of the Puget Sound extension “was per- 
haps the chief of the causes which finally culminated 
in the receivership.” The report also discusses other 
causes, however, and criticises both the directors of 
the company and its financial structure. Particular 
criticism is voiced as to the handling of the reorganiza- 
tion plan, which the commission says was not presented 
to it for approval of the security issues until so late that 
it must approve or reject the plan in toto. It is deemed 
desirable in the future, the report says, that, in each 
case of reorganization, application by the new company 
be made at an early stage for exercise of its authority 
to approve issuance of securities and that the plan be 
not declared operative until such approval has been had. 

The commission declines to assent to the argument 
advanced by the applicant that issues as between the 
holders of different classes of securities are res ad- 
judicata because the courts have passed upon them, but, 
as to the contentions of the Jameson committee, repre- 
senting dissenting minority bondholders, it says that it 
has not been shown wherein those bondholders will 
be injured to any greater degree than the bondholders 
assenting to the plan nor wherein the public interest 
would be served by denial of the application, “even 
though we should believe that a stronger financial struc- 
ture might have been erected by the adoption of some 
other plan of reorganization.” 

Attention is called to the belief expressed by the ap- 
plicant that it will be unnecessary to form an under- 
writing syndicate and the order requires that the ap- 
plicant shall not pay any underwriting commission in 
connection with the reorganization. The record is said 
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to be insufficient to enable the commission to arrive 
at an opinion as to reasonableness of the reorganization 
expenses and jurisdiction of the proceeding is reversed 
for the purpose of further testimony on that point. 

A certificate and order was issued by the commission 
authorizing specifically : 


1. Acquisition and operation by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific of the lines of railroad formerly owned and/or operated by tle 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

2. Acquisition by the new company of control (a) of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern by purchase of capital stock and by lease, and (b) 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary and other subsidiary and terminal com. 
panies by purchase of all or fractions of their capital stock. 

3. Issue by the new company of (a) 1,174,060 shares of common stock 
without nominal or par value, and $119,845,800 of preferred stock of $100 
par value, and from time to time such additional amounts of stock up to 
914,369 shares of common and $91,436,900 of preferred as necessary to 
convert the 5 per cent convertible adjustment-mortgage bonds into stock; 
(b) $106,395,096 of 50-year 5 per cent mortgage bonds, series A, B, or C: 
(c) $182,983,693 of per cent convertible adjustment-mortgage bonds, 
series A, B, or C; and assiimption by the new company of obligation and 
liability in respect of securities of the old company. 


Extracts from the discussion of the issues involved 


in the case are as follows: 

On behalf of the Jameson committee, which, according to the 
committee’s petition to intervene, holds more than 17,000,000 
of general and refunding bonds, it is alleged that the terms 
of the plan are unjust and not compatible with the public in- 
terest. At the hearing interveners produced only one witness, 
whose testimony was confined chiefly to the introduction of 
exnipits showing the range of market quotations of the secur- 
1uaes involved in the reorganization, operating statistics, a com- 
parison of the value of the equities of the bonds secured 
by the foreclosed mortgages, and a hypathetical distribution 
of the proceeds of the sale. 

The applicant urges that the objections made to the plan 
were considered by the court in the course of the receivership 
proceedings. Therefore, as to the rights and equities between 
the holders of the respective classes of bonds and stock, such 
issues have been decided and are res adjudicata as between the 
parties. The decree is final, but article ninth thereof provides 
that the deeds authorized are not to be delivered until the ap- 
plucant has been authorized by us to issue the securities provided 
to pe issued under the plan or any modification thereof. 

Lnis proceeding is not a case to determine the rights of 
private parties. As the public interest is to control us in the 
uetermination of the application, the doctrine of res adjudicata 
is inapplicable. Nor can we accept the views advanced by the 
Jameson committee that we should extend to all portions of 
ims application every provision of the several paragraphs and 
sections under which it was filed, solely because it was filed 
as a single application. 


Rights of Stockholders 


As to the contenticn that the plar is preferential to the 
swucknoiders and therefore prejudicial to the holders of the 
general and refunding bonds, counsel for the applicant stated 
unat there had been deposited under the plan bonds and stock 
owned by approximately 40,000 security holders and about 
cyuatly divided as between bonds and stock. Opposing the plan 
tnere are said to be about 50 bondholders owning approximately 
$17,000,000 of general and refunding bonds who say they will 
ve myured if the application is granted. We are told that the 
deposits of the large percentages of the securities involved i" 
the receivership were obtained by coercive measures and threats 
ot penalties if deposits were not made promptly. None of the 
security holders assenting to the plan by the depositing of thei: 
securities has complained in this proceeding as to the means 
used in obtaining the deposits. 

ine bondholders depositing their bonds under the plan have. 
tnrough their representatives, purchased the properties, am 
nave, pursuant to provisions in the plan, previously agree: 
upon, apportioned to the stockholders a share of the bond 
noiaers’ equity. They have thus permitted the stockholders t 
1evain an interést in the properties. We have not been ac 
vised of any rule of law or equity which requires that the stoc! 
noiaers should be absolutely foreclosed and cut off, except t 
ine extent of new moncy contributed by them, as has bee! 
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ciaumed by the Jameson committee, or which forbids bond- 
nwoiaers trom sharing with the old stockholders a portion of the 
equities purchased. The plan, which contains the provisions 
whereby the old stockholders are permitt¢d to retain an interest 
in the new company was submitted to the District Court and 
approved by it. The applicant shows that the courts look with 
favor on the practice of permitting stockholders to retain an 
uuerest In reorganized properties, and especially in transporta- 
uon systems where the conditions render such course law- 
ful. 

We find nothing indicating that such practice here is 
contrary to the public interest. We will also examine the 
amount ot equity remaining after the issue of bonds, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the remainder will justify an 
issue Ot stock in the total par amount propcsed. 


Equity for Common Stock 


In the instant case the testimony is that the value of the 
properties proposed to be acquired ranges from $640,000,000 to 
$900,000,000. For purposes of argument, the Jameson Committee 
took $700,000,000. The book value on May 31, 1927, in round 
numbers was $707,000,000. Against these values or this invest- 
ment there will be outstanding after the proposed reorganization 
the following: Undistributed bonds, excluding $22,129,000 of 
bonds assumed pursuant to the lease of Terre Haute, $160,- 
(01,960; 50 year 5 per cent mortgage gold bonds, $106,395,096; 
adjustment-mortgage bonds, $182,873,693; preferred stock, 
$119,845,800; total $569,116,549. Using the lowest figure, 
$640,000,000, and deducting from that amount the total par value 
of the securities enumerated, or approximately $569,100,000, 
would leave $70,900,000 as representing the value of the 1,174,060 
shares of common stock without nominal or par value. In 
the hypothetical balance sheet as of May 31, 1927, the appli- 
cant shows $174,342,842 for the book value of the common 
stock. Without expressing any opinion as to the value of the 
no par value common stock, it would appear that upon applying 
the test suggested there will remain an unmortgaged equity 
in the properties sufficient to permit the bondholders to assign 
to the stockholders an interest therein and to support the issue 
of stock in the amounts: proposed. 


Plan Criticized 


That the plan, when regarded iu the abstract and in the light 
ot a possible ideal. of sound financial theory is defective is 
manifest. While the absolutely fixed charges, default in pay- 
ment of which means bankruptcy, have been brought within 
reasonably safe limits, even assuming that capital expenditures 
in the next few years are met by sales of the bonds pro- 
vided therefor, the issue of adjustment bonds may prevent 
the company for a considerable time from obtaining new capital 
by the sale of other than fixed-charge obligations. More- 
over, the possibility of accumulation of unpaid interest on the 
new adjustment bonds after 1930 may make still more remote 
the possibility of stceck financing. Such accumulations can not 
nowadays readily be adjusted by additional capital issues as has 
been done at times in the past, and to that extent they may 
become a clog upon the property in the future. Securities of 
this sort are hybrid things and have no place in a thoroughly 
sound financial structure. Were we dealing here with a new 
enterprise at its inception, and were it a question of a capital 
structure to be provided for that enterprise, the bonds and 
stocks of which were to be sold to the public, it would probably 
he our duty to disallow the inclusion of such a security in 
that structure. We have, however, a different situation he- 
fore us. 

If the application is granted the receivership can be terminated 
and these properties returned, so to speak, to the security 
holders for management and operation. There will be no 
severing or dismemberment of any existing line. The plan 
will preserve and maintain the unified system as it has been 
huilt up, which seems to be in the public interest. Under the 
plan a financial structure will be erected which will climinate 
the early maturities existing under the general and refunding 
mortgage and will substitute therefor maturities of 50 and 75 
years, the latter embracing 80 per cent of the bonds foreclosed ; 
vhich will bring ‘the actual fixed interest charges safely within 
the net earnings applicable to interest; and which by the ex- 
ecution of a new mortgage subordinate in lien only to the liens 

f the mortgages. securing the undisturbed bonds, will provide 
+ means for refunding underlying bonds and for future financ- 

ig. The fact that two of the proposed mortgages are to be 

sed mortgages should not interfer with such financing. 


Delay Undesirable 


The properties have been in receivership over two and one- 
half years, and, if the application is approved, will probably 
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have been in receivership for three years or longer before the 
receivership could be terminated. If the application should be 
denied, the receivership may continue indefinitely. We do not 
and can not know how long a time would be required to pro- 
cure assents to a new or modified plan, or whether or not as 
large percentages of the securities would be deposited. Another 
or modified plan might provoke equal opposition from any other 
group or groups of security holders. Upon consideration of 
all the facts we are of opinion that the public interest will be 
served by an approval of the application, even though we should 
believe that a stronger financial structure might have been 
erected by the adoption of some other plan of reorganization. 

The plan provides that all of the preferred and common 
stock of the applicant which is to be issued to the stockholders 
assenting to the plan is to be deposited under a voting trust 
agreement which is to continue until January 1, 1930, and may 
be extended from time to time beyond that date by action of 
the holders of voting trust certificates representing a majority 
in number of the shares of preferred and common stock. The 
entire voting power of the capital stock of the applicant is to 
be vested in five trustees, to be designated by the reorganization 
managers, three to be approved by the bondholders’ protective 
committee, one by the preferred stockholders’ committee and 
one by the common stockholders’ committee. 

That as a general rule power to control corporation man- 
agement should rest in owners of share capital rather than in 
those who occupy a position of creditor and that the owners 
of share capital should thereunder exercise this control periodi- 
cally and at reasonably frequent intervals, is commonly regarded 
as a sound principle. In the instant case the proposals above 
recited, involving, as they do, compulsory alienation of com- 
plete voting power from shareholders for a period of two years 
only, after which shareholders may resume this power, may be 
regarded as not unreasonable in view of the facts. , 

The applicant has expressed the belief that it will be un- 
necessary to form an underwriting syndicate and to have under- 
written the participation in the reorganization of any class of 
security holders. Our order will require that the applicant 
shall not pay any underwriting commission in connection with 
the reorganization. 


General Mortgage Bonds 


As to the authority sought to issue general mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, series D, one of the objects to be achieved 
under a receivership is the rehabilitation of the properties by the 
making of needful expenditures for maintenance and for ad- 
ditions and betterments through applying to such purposes the 
income which ordinarily would be paid to bondholders for in- 
terest. For a new company acquiring the properties to capital- 
ize, by the subsequent issue of bonds, any of the expenditures 
made for capital purposes during the receivership and before 
it took possession of the properties would negative the bene- 
fits derived from withholding interest from the bondholders and 
applying such funds to the purposes indicated. We are of 
opinion that under these circumstances the issue of general 
mortgage bonds ought not to be authorized except upon the 
express condition that the proceeds therefrom should only be 
expended for capital purposes that would not thereafter be used 
as a basis for further capitalization.. As the applicant has 
stated that it has no present arrangements for the sale or 
pledge of the general-mortgage bonds, that part of the ap- 
plication will be denied without prejudice to the applicant’s right 
to renew the request in a subsequent application. 


Reorganization Expenses 


Of the $4 a share assessment to be paid by the stockholders, 
$1.50 a share on the existing preferred and common stock is to 
be set aside for the compensation of the reorganization man- 
agers, various protective committees, and the fees of their coun- 
sel, depositaries, and expenses in connection therewith. Any 
balance remaining after such payments may, at the option of the 
reorganization managers, be paid to the applicant for additional 
working capital or returned to the holders of certificates of de- 
posit for stock... . 

The record is insufficient to enable us to arrive at an opinion 
as to the reasonableness of the expenses and the public interest 
affected thereby. Jurisdiction of this proceeding will be re- 
served for the purpose of taking further testimony as to the 
expenses of the reorganization, the nature and scope of the serv- 
ices performed for the compensation and fees claimed, and any 
other matters appropriate in the premises, and for the entering 
of pertinent orders in connection therewith. The authority 
herein granted to the applicant to issue its securities in ac- 
cordance with the plan will be upon the express condition that 
the applicant shall impound in a separate fund the money re- 
ceived from the payment of $4 a share by the holders of pre- 





ferred and common stock and shall not pay from such fund any 
amounts unless and until authorized by due order of court or by 
this commission. 


Power Contracts 


The State of Wisconsin, by special counsel representing its 
attorney general, has asked that we withhold our authority 


Separate 


Commissioner Hall, concurring, said he was in ac- 
cord with the conclusions authorizing issuance and as- 
sumption of liability in respect of securities and granting 
certificate of public convenience and necessity but did 
not conceive that the commission had anything to do 
with the application which may be made of the four 
dollars per share paid in to the reorganization managers 
by existing stockholders. What those stockholders do 
with their money is their affair, he said, unless and un- 
til some part of that money is paid over to the appli- 
cant. He also expressed the opinion that applicant’s 
request for authority to acquire control of various car- 
riers through purchase of capital stock should remain 
in abeyance until the applicant has become a common 
carrier, without prejudice to renewal of the request 
thereafter. 

A brief extract from the dissenting opinion by Com- 
missioner Eastman follows: 


Under the reorganization the capitalization of the St. Paul 
will in gross amount be substantially what it -has been in the 
past. The difference will lie in the classes of securities and their 
antecedents. The funded debt secured by some sort of mortgage 
will also remain substantially unchanged in gross amount. The 
interest charges upon the new funded debt will amount to 
$22,807,174 yearly as compared with $21,544,066 upon the old 
funded debt, an increase of $1,263,108. However,—and this is 
the vital point relied upon in support of the plan—$9,143,685 of 
the new interest charges, those upon the so-called adjustment 
mortgage bonds, will not be fixed but will be payable each year 
only if earned. But beginning with 1930, only two years away, 
this $9,143,685 will become cumulative, and all unpaid interest 
must be paid in full before any dividends can be declared upon 
stock. Provision is also made for a new mortgage, junior only 
to the underlying mortgages upon which there has been no de- 
fault, and under this new mortgage the funded debt can be 
increased without limit, except as a limit is imposed by the 
stockholders or this Commission. It is also provided that two- 
thirds of the net income after fixed charges, up to $7,500,000, 
may be diverted to capital expenditures, or a possible maximum 
diversion of $5,000,000 per year. 

If anything is clear it is that under this financial structure, 
and unless earnings in the future average much better than the 
past gives reason to anticipate, it will be utterly impracticable 
for the new company to finance by new issues of stock, and that 
the financing of its future needs must be done by repeated issues 


General Conclusions as 


The general conclusions expressed by the commission 
in its 50 page mimeograph report of the investigation 
are as follows: 


The primary purpose of an investigation of this character is 
to ascertain and make known how and why the carrier failed 
in its appointed task. The ultimate purpose is to draw lessons 
from its experience whereby it may be determined what 
courses should be shunned by other carriers and what, if any, 
further public safeguards are necessary or desirable in this 
connection. With this purpose in mind we shall now proceed 
to consider the various topics which have been discussed in 
the report. ; 

1. The Puget Sound Extension. The construction of this 
extension was, perhaps, the chief of the causes which finally 
culminated in the receivership of the St. Paul. So far as the 
future is concerned, however, the interstate commerce act has 
since 1920 contained, in paragraph (18), (19) and (20) of sec- 
tion 1, provisions designed to safeguard the country against 
ill-advised railroad construction. While these provisions are 


not a perfect safeguard, inasmuch as they are dependent upon 
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January 14, 1928 


to issue the securities in the amounts contemplated by the plan 
until certain contracts entered into by, the St. Paul for the pur- 
chase of electric power are either abrogated or reformed 

Under the interstate commerce act the management of rail- 
roads is charged with the responsibility of operating them in an 
honest, efficient, and economical manner. It has not been shown 
that the applicant will be operated otherwise. 





Opinions 


of the new mortgage bonds or such of the old general mortgage 
bonds as are available, except to the extent that capital require- 
ments are met by diversion from earnings at the expense of the 
adjustment bondholders. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the sacrifice under the pro- 
posed reorganization plan is a sacrifice on the part of the hold- 
ers of the defaulted bonds and that the stockholders, who were 
apparently wiped out by the foreclosure sale, are being restored 
to their original position with very little sacrifice. 

In this connection it must be borne in mind that it is the 
stockholders, not the bondholders, who haye been legally re- 
sponsible for the management of the St. Paul in the past, and in 
so far as that management has been lax and has contributed to 
the financial downfall of the company, it is the stockholders who 
must shoulder the blame. If stockholders are to realize and be 
alive to their legal responsibilities, they should be made to carry 
at least their appropriate share of the load when their company 
meets with disaster. There surely can be no justification for 
restoring them, with small sacrifice on their part, to a position 
in the new company of practically unimpaired power and secur- 
ea 

As I understand their position, the majority of the commis- 
sion are not here authorizing the desired securities because they 
regard all of the provisions of the reorganization plan with 
favor. They choose approval of the plan as the lesser evil in 
the public interest. Such a conclusion, it seems to me, is ill- 
considered. This is not the first time that the commission has 
approved reorganization plans upon such a theory and in at 
least two instances there have been successive reorganizations 
of the same property. The need for a more positive policy is 
clearly indicated. The effect upon the country of a rejection of 
this plan would be tonic. Moreover, I believe that reasonable 
changes in the plan could and would be made without undue 
difficulty. But even if delay ensued, it would be no dire mis- 
fortune for the property to remain a little longer in receivership 
It has so far been much improved during the receivership, and 
doubtless this improvement would continue. .. . 

I am authorized to say that Chairman Campbell and Commis- 
sioner McManamy join in this dissent. 


Commissioner Lewis concluded his dissenting opinion 
with the statement: 


Here was offered the opportunity to bring about a relation- 
ship between stocks and bonds, falling somewhere near a 50-50 
ratio, or even 60 per cent bonds to 40 per cent stock. 

All investigations indicate that the property and services have 
improved. Therefore, so far as the public interest is concerned 
there seems to be no pressing need for us to be spurred on to 
approval of the reorganization plan simply because if it is re- 
jected, or changed, it will take some time to prepare and submit 
a new plan, and get the road out of receivership. 





Result of Investigation 


the wisdom of this commission and its ability to obtain the 
necessary facts, they do ensure preliminary public considera- 
tion of a construction project and a much more careful ex- 
amination into its merits than was had in the case of the 
Puget Sound extension. 


2. Financing and Earnings. Against an impairment of the 
financial structure of a railroad company by a disproportionate 
issue of bonds with ill-arranged maturities such as occurred in 
the case of the St. Paul, provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act now furnish a similar safeguard, so far as one can 
be provided by public regulation. These are the provisions of 
section 20a which require all railroad security issues to be ap 
proved and authorized by this commission. The same may b 
said of the policy which the St. Paul pursued in according 
certain New York bankers a monopoly of all of its financia! 
operations. The problem involved in such a policy is on 
which we have recognized and which we are endeavoring t: 
meet in the light of experience and careful observation by such 
steps as we may be persuaded will produce the results con- 
templated by the law. One step has already been taken in the 
requirement that issues of equipment trust certificates be sold 
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aid of competitive bidding. In our judgment the 


wool g staff of a railroad should, wherever possible, include 
an officer with sufficient financial skill and experience to be 
able not only to guide the railroad in shaping its capital struc- 
ture to the best advantage but also to represent it completely 


and effectively in its negotiations with bankers. - 

3, The Board of Directors. Under present conditions, es- 
peciall) when the stock of a railroad company is held, as it 
ysually is, by a very large number of comparatively small 
holders, the tendency is clearly towards a self-perpetuating 
hoard of directors. Many of the men selected in this way have 
no substantial financial interest in the property which they 
are directing, and not infrequently they appear to have little 
appreciation of the great responsibility of their office and of 
the degree of trusteeship which they owe to the stockholders. 
This investigation has shown that many of the St. Paul di- 
rectors knew comparatively little about the affairs of their com- 
pany, that many of them did not even attend the meetings 
of the board with any regularity, and that some of them were 
afiliated with interests which conflicted in one way or an- 
other with the interests of the railroad company. : 

One phase of the problem thus presented has been met in 
some degree by the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, Section 19 which 
resulted, in the case of the St. Paul, in eliminating Ryan and 
Percy Rockefeller from the directorate. 

The problem, however, extends considerably beyond this 
particular phase. It is akin to that presented by the election 
of public officials by the people and is of equal, and in some 
respects even greater, difficulty. Here the electorate is the 
body of stockholders. Can some means be found, better 
than those which now exist, of impressing upon the stock- 
holders the importance of their duty, and also of supplying 
them with the information necessary to an intelligent judgment 
and with adequate opportunity to act upon such judgment? We 
confess that we have no definite answer to that question. Cer- 
tain provisions in state laws which permit minority repre- 
sentation upon the hoards seem desirable and worthy otf 
general adoption. We are also inclined to believe that 
would be well if it were made a requirement that each stock- 
holder of an operating carrier be furnished every year by 
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the corporation with a printed statement setting forth suc- 
cinctly the name and the business affiliations of each director 
whose election or re-election is proposed, anc for whom stock- 
holders’ proxies will be voted, and the amount of stock owned 
by him. The matter is one which obviously requires a more 
thorovgh discussion than it has received in connection with 
this investigation. ’ 

The state of affairs shown by this record is untortunately 
neither new nor rare. Inertia upon the part of stockholders 
and inattention and irresponsibility on the part of at least some 
directors, have usually attended railroad insolvencies in the 
past. Reliance is generally placed upon someone else; stock- 
holders rely upon directors to choose managers; directors 
having chosen managers rely upon them and there the matter 
ends. Theoretically stockholders are supposed to check up 
their directors and directors are supposed to check up their 
managers. In the present case few or none such checks seem 
to have been applied. Stockholders seem to have been indif- 
ierent to their rights and directors to their duties. Whether 
this is a situation which can be remedied by legislation is 
doubtful. It is doubtful because men can not in general be 
compelled by law to exercise their rights, nor can they be 
forced by law to more than a narrow and technical com- 
pliance with their duties when those duties lie more in the 
domain of conscience than in that of prescribed or statutory 
actions. No machinery of a legal kind has yet been devised 
which will effectively control these things. The only force 
fully competent to influence them is that of public opinion. 
Improvemeut comes, if it comes at all, as a result of a more 
enlightened and_ sensitive public conscience tightening up 
ethical standards and quickening in men the sence of responsi- 
bility in the performance of trusteeship for other people. 

The main value of a proceeding such as is here represented 
is that by bringing the facts of failure to public judgment in 
a concerete and definite way, the public conscience is, at least 
to some extent, aroused, and stimulated to a more exacting 
and effective control of business ethics. In this, rather than 
in attempts to reach the desired result by imposing of additional 
legislative rules and penalties, seems to lie the main hope of 
improvement. 








Schedule of Participation in Distribution of New Securities by Holders 
of Existing Securities Participating in the Plan * 


Cash adjustment of inter- 
est from preceding inter- 


New 50-year 5 per 
cent mortgage 


New 5 per cent 


adjustment mort- New preferred New common 


est date to Feb. 1, 1925 gold bonds gage bonds stock stock 
Existing securities Per $1,000 Total Per Per Per Per 
Amount f Description bond amount cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount 
$11,831,515 European loan bonds $6.66 2/3 $78,877 20 $2,366,303 80 $9,465,212 
35,100,000 Four per cent bonds, due 1925 6.66 2/3 234,000 20 7,020,000 80 28,080,000 
49,980,800 Four and one-half per cent 
bonds, due 1932 7.50 374,856 20 9,996,160 80 39,984,640 
33,286,000 Four per cent bonds, due 1934 3.33 1/3 110,953 20 6,657,200 80 26,628,800 
26,175,000 C., M. & P. S. bonds 3.33 1/3 87,250 20 5,235,000 80 20,940,000 
43,089,000 Refunding bonds, series A 15.00 646,335 20 8,617,800 80 34,471,200 
29,129,800 Refunding bonds, series B as 20 5,825,960 80 23,303,840 
$228,592,115 Total 1,532,271 45,718,423 182,873,692 
115,845,800 Preferred stock 24 27,802,992 100 $115,845,800 
117,406,000 Common stock 28 32,873,680 100 1,174,060 
shares 
233,251,800 Total 60,676,672 
$461,843,915 Grand total 1,532,271 106,395,095 182,873,692 115,845,800 1,174,060 
shares 


* Not including the notes of the railway company held by the United States Government or general claims against the railway company. 
7 Not including stocks and bonds in the so-called insurance fund of the railway company which are not outstanding and are to be canceled. Amounts of 
bonds are as found by the final decree of foreclosure and sale to be entitled to the security of the respective mortgages, except in the case of the European 


loan bonds. 


table at the rate of exchange stipulated for conversion into 4 per cent bonds, due 1925. 


The European loan bonds are payable at the option of the holders, in French francs or English pounds sterling and are taken into the above 


The final decree of foreclosure and sale shows $11,807,276.03 


(instead of $11,831,515) of European loan bonds based upon rate of exchange of English pounds sterling on the date of maturity of the bonds. 


Comparative Table Showing Capitalization and Interest Charges 


(Giving effect to contingent interest and, beginning 1936, contingent sinking fund charges) 
Figures as of June 30, 1927 


Before re-organization 


Interest 

Capitalization charges 

Undistributed bonds $182,130,960 $8,343,734 

Notes held by U. S. Government to be 

quidated 55,000,000 3,300,000 

Bor ; to be exchanged 228,592,115 9,900,332 

Fifty-year 5 per cent mortgage gold bonds eae 

Adjustment mortgage bonds ee on ee ee 
Preferred stock 115,845,800 

Common stock 117,406,000 «se naaeeee 

Total 698,974,875 21,544,066 


* This amount includes $3,000,000 of preferred stock to be issued on account of $20,000,000 note held by the United States Government. 


Giving effect to re-organizatian 


Contingent 

Contingent sinking-fund 

Fixed interest interest charges (Be- 

Capitalization charges charges ginning 1936) 
$182,130,960 $8,343,734 

106,395,096 5,319,755 $225,000 

182,873,693 $9,143,685 914,368 

TO ee he oo OU Vie ek , nies 

+117,406,000 ; z ™ 

707,651,549 13,663,489 9,143,685 1,139,3€8 


It does not 


inclile the preferred stock to be applied in settlement of general claims against the railway company which is undetermined but which is estimated not to 


exceed $2,000,000. 
? Making no par value common stock at $100 per share. 


1TE.—I nterest on the new bonds to be issued under the plan is to date from February 1, 


1925. Holders of preferred stock are to pay $28 per 


ire and holders of common $32, in return for which they are to receive $?4 and $28, respectively, par value of the new 50-year 5 per cent mortgage 


nds and one share of new stock of the class on which the assessment was paid. 
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4. The Effect of the Freight Rate Structure on the Sttuation. 
The law with respect to the regulation of freight rates is, in 
our opinien, ample and adequate for the prorection of both 
shippers and carriers. Whether the commission has admin- 
istered that law wisely and justly others must decided. Our 
published reports contain the reasecns for our decisions. 

5. Electrification. The evidence indicates that the St. Paul 
entered into contracts with respect to the supply of electric 
power for portions of its lines which were not altogether wise 
and prudent. The decree of foreclosure gives to any pur- 
chaser the right to disavow within one year any contract, not 
fully performed, made or assumed by the St. Paul or any 
predecessor company. This right will inure in the new com- 
pany. In cur judgment the management of that company 
should give careful consideration to these contracts with a 
view to the modification of such features as may be deemed 
unsatisfactcry. 

Acquisition of the Terre Haute and Gary. The inter- 
state commerce act now contains, in paragraph (2) of section 
5, a safeguard against unwise and improvident acquisitions of 
control of one carrier by another, and this safeguard existed 
when control of these properties was acquired by the St. 
Paul. We have already commented upon this situation and 
have pointed; out the lessons it teaches. 

7. The Reteivership and the Reorganisation. Under this 
head we have a situation which is fundamentally unsatisfac- 
tory and requires reform. In the case of the St. Paul a plan 
of reorganization was prepared, was submitted to security 
holders. anc after many months of negetiation approved by 
them; it was presented to the court having jurisdiction and 
approved by that court, and only after all these steps had been 
taken was it presented to us for approval of the securities 
proposed to be issued thereunder, according to the law. ‘The 
effect was that we were confronted with two alternatives. The 
first was to approve in toto the securities proposed to be 
issued; the other, to reject them in toto, for in the name 
of the case for us to require any real modification of the 
plan in this respect would void all the agreements made 
between security-holders and compel the negotiation of new 
agreement with the likelihood of considerable additional delay 
and expense in taking the railroad out of receivership, and 
restoring it to control of these interested therein. It seemed to 
a majority of the commission that the first alternative better 
served the major public interest, despite the obvious short- 
comings of the structure represented by the securities for 
which application was made. We should not, however, have 
been forced to make a choice of this sort. It is not our busi- 
ness to devise reorganization plans for insolvent carriers any 
more than it is our business to initiate financial structures for 
solvent carriers These functions belong to management and 
not to regulation, and both the letter and the spirn of the 
law require that the distinction between regulation and manage- 
ment shall at all times be strictly observed. It is, however, 
our duty to see that securities issued by carriers conform 
to the requirements of the statute whether they are issued in 
the reorganization of an insolvent carrier or to provide neces- 
sary capital for a solvent carrier. Both the letter and the 
spirit of the statute require that securities issued shall as 
iully as may be possible in the circumstances of each case, 
conform to accepted principles of sound finance, so that rail- 
road capital shall be obtained on terms as economical as pre- 
vailing conditions in the investment market will permit. This 
is the prime object of the Jaw’s provisions in section 20a. 
It is therefore deemed desirable that hereafter in each case 
of reorganization application by the new company be made 
at an early stage for exercise of our authority under section 
20a to approve issuance of the securities or assumption of 
the liability contemplated by the reorganization, and that the 
plan be not declared operative until such approval has been had. 

James H. Wilkerson, federal judge at Chicago on 
January 11 issued an order directing the receivers of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to execute and 
deliver the deed of transfer to the reorganized com- 
pany. A second order was issued directing that all 
owners of securities of the old company who have not 
already deposited under the reorganization plan shall 
be debarred after February 15 from participating in 
the plan. 

It is expected that final signing of the deed by the 
trustees will take place on January 14 and that’ follow- 
ing the delivery of the title the new officers, Harry E. 
yram, chairman of the board and Harry A. Scandrett, 
president, will assume active charge of the railroad on 
January 16. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasHINGTON, 1) 
EVENUE freight car loading during the vene 
1927 amounted to 51,714,320 cars. This cu- 
mulative total for 52 weeks represents a de- 
crease of 1,384,499 cars from the year 1926 and an in- 
crease of 490,168 cars over 1925. 

During the week ended December 31, in which the 
Christmas holiday occurred, revenue freight car load- 
ing amounted to 679,600 cars, a decrease of 54,681 cars 
from the total in the corresponding week of 1926 and 
of 21,461 cars from 1925. There was a small increase 
in loadings of grain and grain products but other com- 
modity classifications showed decreases as compared to 
loadings in the last week of 1926. The loadings by 
districts were smaller in every instance. 

Revenue freight car loading during the week ended 
December 24 amounted to 829,006 cars, an increase of 
60,966 cars over the corresponding week of 1926, which 
included the Christmas holiday, and a decrease of 140,- 
732 cars as compared with the same week in 1925, 
Loadings of grain and grain products, livestock, forest 
products, less-than-carload merchandise and miscellan- 
cous freight were larger than in the corresponding 
week of 1926 and all districts, excepting the Allegheny, 
showed increases. The summary for the week ended 
December 31, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Enpep Saturpay, DecemsBer 31, 1927 


Districts 1927 1926 1925 
Ee Pe ne ee 157.82 169,139 162,528 
PE. cccicvevarexekseteeieeeie 139,562 159,858 147,595 
Pocahontas ....... the deed endadees 33,643 41,155 31,429 
I ord nin ahh: kik oe Gare wa eoke Pe aet 102,007 107,633 106,883 
NE, oo cca od aubebntewnewees 82,994 84,195 80,579 
Ce SD ccrcneceduusteanaee 104,353 112,639 109,218 
NN EEE Pence eee 59,218 59,662 62,829 
Total Western Districts ............ 246.565 256,496 252,626 
Ku ahebeneecteeaesn 679,600 734,281 + 701,061 

Commodities 
Grain and grain preducts .......... 35,956 35,213 33,351 
OE eee eer ere 22,148 23,762 22,697 
DL GivicivGdkhdened exes seus baw dhatewe 141,293 171,148 122,380 
DE. thas diced 4660‘0 ane wae eu eens 9,371 11,132 14,702 
NS ee ee 34,905 38,037 45,853 
DS de VeCieeon sure shies eadeanebesnwe 6,459 9,345 10,206 
Merehend@ise L.C.L.. 2... ..0ces0% er 192,168 198,308 200,608 
EE ON Coe . 237,300 247,336 251,264 
Sere rs ee 679,600 734,281 701,061 
ee 829,006 768,040 969,738 
Se een oe 868,162 944,396 1,008,696 
ee ern roe 877,600 992,455 1,020,839 
a 2 ae ee 918.237 1,051,219 923,206 

Cumulative total, 52 weeks....... 51,714,320 53,098,819 51,224,152 


The freight car surplus for the period ended Decem- 
ber 23 averaged 406,694 cars, as compared with 388,156 
cars December 15. The total included 190,693 box 
cars, 167,596 coal cars, 22,507 stock cars, and 12.491 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended December 31 totalled 49,307 cars, showing 
a seasonal decline of 15,608 cars from the previous 
week and an increase of 817 cars over the same week 
last year. 


Total for C anada Cumulative totals 
—_ 


’ am a a to date 
Commodities Dec. 31, Dec. 24, Jan. 1, -— Aw = 
1927 1927 1927 1927 192¢ 
Grain & grain products 8,434 14,456 10,158 528,149 513,541 
Live stock ........... 913 1,520 1,374 123,314 ~—«:117,933 
” Pomesphereseqaria 7,826 9,490 5.826 376,319 334,454 
DE wevatensecks esta 504 588 419 19,770 20,076 
rrr 1,821 2,478 1,957 188,242 184.49 
Pulpwood ............ 2,855 2,572 2,444 145,949 128.529 
Pulp and paper ...... 1,920 2,298 1,482 115,764 121,70 
Other forest products. . 2,023 2,669 1,988 156,999 15 ? 
DN. Senwcekasd sacecde 1,259 1,460 1,299 88,305 62 
Merchandise, L.C.L.... 13.085 16,739 12,399 891.807 852.208 
Miscellaneous ........ 8,667 10, 645 9,144 764,395 7 





Total cars loaded .... 49,307 64,915 “48, 490 3,399,013 3,25 
Total cars received from a ane 
connections ........ 30,539 32,682 30,074 1,922,822 1,9 i? 
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The Cab Signal 


merce Commission the Pennsylvania has installed 

automatic train stop on five divisions, totaling 611.5 
road miles and 1,492 track miles, with 1,159 locomotives 
equipped, as shown in detail in Table I. All of these 
installations include modern alternating current auto- 
matic block signaling, using position-light signals. On 
the four divisions placed in service during 1927, the 
new code system of train stop is used, in which the four 
indications of the cab signal are secured by a novel 
system of coded current, transmitted through the rails 
to an approaching locomotive. The wayside signal and 
train stop equipment, as well as that on the locomotives, 
was furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


E compliance with the orders of the Interstate Com- 


Train Control Development on the Pennsylvania 


Soon after the commission issued the first train con- 
trol order in 1922, the Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of test and development, made an installation of the 
Union three-speed continuous train control on 45 miles 
of its Sunbury division with 12 locomotives equipped. 
The continuously controlled cab signal used on this in- 
stallation and forming an integral part of the continuous 
system, was a new development of considerable im- 
portance and utility. Having secured the desired re- 
sults, this installation was dismantled in 1926. 

In the meantime the commission had announced, in 
July, 1924, that the permissive or forestalling feature 
could be used with the simple train stop, which does not 
include the speed controller. The Pennsylvania, there- 
fore, decided to install the continuous system with the 
permissive feature in the belief that the cab signal, 
Which it includes, was of great benefit in giving advance 
and continuous accurate information to the engineman 
irrespective of weather conditions. 


Pennsylvania Installs Code System 
of Train Stop with Signaling 


The Position Liaht Wayside Signal 
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Four-indication cab signals, power immune from 
foreign current and position-light signals 
included in installation on 1492 


track miles 








Before starting on the installation of train stop on 
the territories specified by the commission, the Penn- 
sylvania decided that modern a-c. automatic block sig- 
naling, using position-light signals, should be provided 
as the basis for the wayside apparatus. In order to 
eliminate the possibility of interference in the operation 
of the signal system, as well as of the train control 
system, from 60 to 25-cycle commercial or power cir- 
cuits, it was decided to use 100-cycle power for the 
wayside apparatus. 


Table I—Train Stop Installations on the Pennsylvania 


Miles Miles Loco- 
ROAD FROM TO of of motives 
Road Track Equipped 
Pennsylvania Baltimore, Md. Harrisburg, Pa. 81.5 163 152 
Pennsyivania Harrisburg, Pa. Altoona, Pa. 130.4 490.2 443 
Ww.jJ.&S Camden, N. J. Atlantic City; N.J. 56.2 112.4 136 


P.C.C.&St.L. Columbus, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. 187.0 351.5 122 
P.C.C.&St.L. Pittsburgh, Pa. Newark, Ohio 156.4 374.7 306 


611.5 1,491.8 1,159 


The first installation of this signaling with train stop 
was placed in service between Baltimore, Md., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., on July 17, 1926. At the time this in- 
stallation was planned, the continuous train stop was 
chosen as the most highly developed system then avail- 
able to meet the requirements, and three-indication cab 
signals were provided by means of track and loop cir- 
cuits. In order to standardize the engine equipment, 
this installation is now being changed over to the new 
code system installed later on the other divisions, 


Code System Brought Out in 1926 


Developments were being made with the purpose of 
producing a system that would not only be universally 
applicable to railroads of both steam and d-c. or a-c. 
electric propulsion but would also provide a continuous 
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cab signal with four indications. The code system of 
continuous automatic train stop was the result. This 
system is a definite advance in the art of continuous 
control in that the currents used for transmitting “pro- 
ceed” indications to the moving train are of a distinctive 
character not heretofore employed in railway signaling 
or elsewhere. Immunity from interference is provided 
inherently because the engine relay is designed to re- 
spond selectively to the 100-cycle track current period- 
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Hand Operated Switch Mechanism with Controller Open 


ically interrupted at the code frequencies and to this 
character of current only. The equipment provides 
means for applying the brakes automatically after a 
more restrictive cab indication is given; means have 
also been provided for preventing such brake applica- 
tion, as well as for releasing the brakes after an auto- 
matic train stop application. This code system was in- 
stalled first on the West Jersey & Sea Shore division of 
the Pennsylvania, where it was completed on March 20, 
1927. 
Features of Wayside Equipment 

The wayside equipment is designed to operate on 
100-cycle alternating current. Where a-c. power sup- 
ply systems for the signaling were not already in ser- 
vice, a complete new a-c. distribution system was pro- 
vided. Power is purchased at 60-cycle and converted 
to 6,600-volts, 100-cycle, single-phase, for distribution 
to the wayside locations. Automatic switching equip- 
ment is provided at each sub-station, which will operate 
in case of a power failure, to cut the feed through 
from a live station. Therefore, under average condi- 
tions, interruptions of commercial power supply will 
not affect the operation of the signal and train stop 
system. 

The master relay on the locomotive is controlled by 
energy from the track circuit in which a code trans- 
mitter is connected across the rails at the exit end of 
the block. The code transmitter consists of two sets 
of three cam-operated circuit controllers (but one trans- 
mitter is required for two track. circuits fed from the 
same location), the cams of which are driven through 
gears by a small induction motor. This motor runs at 
a constant speed and operates the cams and the con- 
tacts controlled by them at a constant predetermined 
speed. Whenever a train is in the block, the track 


relay opens, which starts the code transmitter, and 
the track current is then interrupted by means of the 
code transmitter, the prescribed number of times per 
minute, depending upon the conditions of the track in 
This coded current, in turn, is transmitted 


advance. 
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to the master relay on the locomotive, which selectively 
energizes the proper decoding relays and, through a 
series of contacts, controls the cab signal indications, 
The codes used in this system display signals as fol- 
lows: 


Indication Interruptions of 100-Cycle Current 


COO nc cosvendegs sescriavees 180 per minute 

Approach restricting ......... 120 per minute 

RRGTOROE .ccccssscctesvscses 80 per minute ; 
Caution—Slow speed ......... Steady current, or absence of current 


Engine Equipment 


Receiving coils are mounted on the locomotive just 
ahead of the leading pair of wheels, and so located as 
to have a clearance of from 5 in. to 8 in. above the 
rail, and provide the means of receiving alternating 
current energy from the rails for energizing the train 
stop equipment, thus controlling its. functions. An 
equipment box, mounted at the front of the locomotive, 
houses all of the electrical equipment required for the 
control and operation of the cab signal and the air 
brakes. 

Cab signals of the position-light type are located 
within the cab on the engineman’s side and also on 
the fireman’s side and each displays four indications. 
An acknowledgment switch, by which automatic train 
stop brake applications may be forestalled, is located 
in the cab on the right side and convenient for the 
engineman to operate. 

A reset switch, with which the electrical equipment 
may be reset to permit the release of brakes after an 
automatic train stop application of the brakes, is lo- 
cated beneath the right side of the cab so that it may be 
operated from the ground, after ‘the locomotive has 
stopped. 


A timing valve with a warning whistle is located on 





Instrument Case on Front of Locomotive 


the right side of the locomotive ahead of the cab. A 
new brake valve known as the Type-HS2 replaces the 
standard brake valve. ‘This valve has incorporated in it 
all of the standard air brake features, as well as the 
special features required. by the automatic control of 
the brakes. 


General Description of Operation 


The principle of induction is used in transmitting ‘he 
energy from the rails to the locomotive equipment. § i¢ 
receiver consists of a laminated iron core on which are 
mounted coil windings. The action between the rails 
and the receiver may be thought of as a transformer, 
in which the rails act as the primary and the coil wind- 
ings as the secondary. The energy induced in the © 
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ceiver is amplified and then passed through the master 
transformer to operate the master relay. The current 
for the cab signal lights, amplifying circuits and relays 
is taken from the headlight generator at 32 volts. 

A brake application caused by the train stop equip- 
ment will result in about 35 Ib. brake pipe reduction on 
locomotives when using 110 lb. brake pipe pressure, 
which is the usual pressure in passenger service, and 
about 22 lb. brake pipe reduction when using 70 Ib. 
brake pipe pressure, which is the usual pressure in 
freight service. The automatic equipment makes only 
a service brake application. The engineman retains 
manual control over the brakes at all times, except that 
brakes cannot be released from the cab in case an auto- 
matic train stop application has been caused by failure 
to acknowledge a change to a more restrictive signal 
indication. 

The indication of the cab signal is continuously de- 
termined by conditions in advance of the train. Any 














Frequency Changer Sets and Automatic Substation, Piqua, 
Ohio 


change in conditions occurring at any time in a clear 
block which calls for a reduction in speed, immediately 
operates to initiate an application of the brakes unless 
the change of cab indication is acknowledged by the 
engineman, who thereby indicates his alertness and 
ability to handle his train. Conversely, if after a re- 
strictive cab indication is received, conditions ahead of 
the train change in such a way as to make a higher 
speed permissible, the change is immediately and vis- 
ually indicated in the cab and this information can be 
utilized at once for accelerating the train. 


Wayside Control 


The control of the signals, as well as the engine 
equipment, is based on the track circuit. The wayside 
circuits, as applied to double or multiple track where 
trains are operated normally in one direction only, are 
designed to control train operation in the following 
manner: 

if it is assumed that a train is entering the first block 
of a series of four, the fourth one of which is occupied, 
the shunting of the rails of the block entered starts 
the code transmitter for that block and so affects the 
control circuits connected therewith that a “clear” code 
is ‘ed to the rails from the far end of the block. This 
“code” is picked up by the engine equipment and trans- 
lated into a “clear” cab signal. As the train progresses 
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and enters the second block, the fourth block still being 
occupied, the “approach restricting” code will be fed’ to 
the rails over which the engine passes, thereby trans- 
mitting an “approach restricting” indication to the cab 
signal and initiating an automatic brake application un- 
less the engineman acknowledges. As still further prog- 
ress is made by the train, and block three is entered, 
an “approach” code is fed to the rails, resulting in an 
“approach” indication on the cab signal, again requiring 
an acknowledgment to avoid an automatic brake ap- 
plication. If the train should enter block four, which 
is still assumed to be occupied, no coded signaling cur- 
rent would reach the engine; therefore, a “caution-slow 
speed” would be displayed by the cab signal and an auto- 
matic brake application result, unless acknowledged. 
An automatic brake application is always initiated 
whenever a more restrictive indication is received unless 
the engineman acknowledges this transition into a more 
restrictive zone. 

When signals are so spaced as to justify, the “ap- 
proach restricting” indication is omitted. As the en- 
trance of an engine into a track section starts the code 
transmitter, so the leaving of the train restores the 
track circuit and stops the code transmitter. 


Lecomotive Circuits and Pneumatic Equipment 


The presence or absence of a coded current in the 
rails ahead of the locomotive and also the frequency 
of the code when current is flowing, determine the 
indication displayed by the cab signal in the engine. 
Tracing a “code” signal through this system, it passes 
through the following steps: 

The periodically interrupted code current induces an 
e.m. f. of like nature in the pair of receiver coils sup- 
ported on an iron core ahead of the pilot wheels of the 
engine. The energy induced in the receiver coils 
is amplified to a value large enough to operate the 
master relay at the code frequency of 180, 120 or 80 
operations per minute. Uninterrupted or uncoded 100- 
cycle current or currents of other than 100-cycle fre- 
quency cannot cause regular operation of the master 
relay. Regular operation of the master relay at any 
one of the predetermined code speeds will selectively 
energize the train-carried relay, which illuminates the 
cab indicator light to give the signal indication deter- 
mined by the conditions in advance. 

The engine equipment includes an engineman’s brake 
valve which has incorporated in it all of the features 
of the standard air brake equipment. Operation of this 
brake valve by the engineman is exactly the same as 
that of the standard engineman’s brake valve now in 
general use. 

Incorporated in the design of the HS2 brake valve 
is a portion which is controlled automatically and which, 
when operated, makes a brake pipe reduction in the 
same manner as that made by the engineman in his 
manual operation of his brake valve, except that the 
equalizing reservoir reduction is made into a reduction 
limiting reservoir. By this means, the automatic re- 
duction is limited to a full service when desired. Pro- 
vision is made, however, for the condition in which the 
engineman may be totally incapacitated when the auto- 
matic application is received. In this case, the auto- 


matic reduction is not limited and the brake pipe pres- 
sure is reduced to zero. 

The automatic portion of the engineman’s brake valve 
is controlled by a timing valve, the purpose of which 
is to provide an interval of approximately six seconds, 
during which the engineman is expected to acknowledge 
a restrictive change of indication. 


A failure to ac- 











knowledge the change of indication within this interval 
is penalized by an automatic brake application which 
cannot be released until the train has been brought to 
a stop and the engineman or the fireman has dismounted 
and operated the reset cock. During this time interval 
a warning whistle is sounded in the cab. The timing 
valve is operated by a magnet which is energized over 
contacts on the engine-carried relays which, in turn, are 
energized selectively by the amplifying equipment. 


Emergency Application 


Incorporated also in the engineman’s brake valve is 
an automatic portion which, when operated, prevents 
the engineman from recharging the train line and 
thereby releasing the automatic brake application. At 
any time, however, the engineman can make an emer- 
gency brake application by the manual operation of his 
brake valve, or can add to the brake pipe reduction 
made by the automatic equipment. 

Incorporated also in the engineman’s brake valve is 
a cut-out cock which is normally sealed in the open 
position. If a complete failure of the wayside or engine 
equipment makes it impossible for the engineman to 
release his brakes and proceed into the terminal, the 
seal on the cut-out cock can be broken, the cut-out cock 
reversed, and the automatic portion will be restored to 
its normal position, whereby the brakes can be released 
and the train allowed to proceed. 


100-Cycle Power Distributing System 


The power distribution system and automatic switch- 
ing equipment on the train stop territory from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to Indianapolis, Ind., is typical. 

A new pole line was constructed for the signal con- 
trol and power supply line circuits. Class-A chestnut 
and cedar poles, butt treated with creosote were used. 
The poles are about 30 ft. long and set 150 ft. apart. 
Steel cored, stranded aluminum cable, the equivalent 
of No. 2 copper, is used for each of the two conductors 
for the 6,600-volt, 100-cycle, single-phase, power dis- 
tribution circuit run on porcelain insulators on the top 
arm. The line control circuits are No. 10 bare copper- 
weld wire on glass insulators. 

The power distribution system includes sub-stations 
equipped with automatic switching devices. In case of 
an outage of the commercial power supply to one sub- 
station the signal distribution line load is immediately 
switched automatically to the supply at the next sub- 
station. 

Alternating-current signal power is supplied by mo- 
tor-generator sets. A set consists of a three-phase 60- 
cycle induction motor driving a single-phase, 100-cycle 
generator and a direct-connected exciter. The set is 
started by the automatic compensator when the starting 
switch is closed. As long as that switch is closed and 
is available the set runs. If the a-c. power supply fails 
and this switch is closed the set restarts when the a-c. 
power is restored. 


Hand-Operated Switch Mechanism 


On the divisions equipped with train stop all hand- 
operated main line switches are equipped with the new 
Union hand-operated switch mechanism. This device 
provides means for operating and locking a switch by 
one operation of a hand-throw lever and a circuit con- 
troller is operated by the lock rod to shunt the track 
circuit or to control line circuits. The movement is 
adaptable for use in operating a single switch, a switch 
and derail, switches of crossovers between main tracks 
and crossovers between a main track and a siding. 
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January 14, 1928 


Railway Unification 
Legislation Urged 


ODIFICATION of the provisions of the trans- 
M peestin act relating to railway consolidation 

is “imperative if anything is to be done with it,” 
except to the limited extent to which the law now au- 
thorizes acquisitions of control short of consolidation, 
Commissioner H. C. Hall of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission testified on January 9 at a hearing before 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce. He 
added that members of the commission believe that uni- 
fication of carriers should be permitted but not required 
and that the Fess-Parker bill, with modifications sug- 
gested in a series of amendments drafted by the law 
committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
represents to his mind the most desirable and wark- 
able modification of existing law that has been forth- 
coming as the result of the study of the subject for 
several years. 

Commissioner Hall began by saying that as he had 
appeared before Senate and House committees on the 
subject so repeatedly, almost every year since 1922, he 
thought his views and those of the commission must 
be so well known that it was hardly necessary to repeat 
them, but Chairman Watson of the committee suggested 
that he go over them “for the benefit of the new mem- 
bers of the committee” and Senator Fess asked him to 
explain just why the commission thinks the present law 
needs modification. Mr. Hall said that the commission 
has had the subject under active consideration since 
1920 and that the need for modification has been recog- 
nized for several years in the President’s messages to 
Congress, as well as in the introduction of several bills, 
and that the commission had early found it imprac- 
ticable to prepare a complete consolidation plan under 
the provisions of the law, which recognizes only one 
form. of unification, a consolidation into a single cor- 
poration for both ownership and operation. 

The only provision of the existing law found available 
so far, Mr. Hall said, is that in paragraph 2 of section 
5, which permits acquisition of control under certain 
conditions short of actual consolidation. The other 
sections provide for consolidation only after the com- 
mission has put out a complete plan and it also con- 
templates only one of the various forms of aggregation 
that historically have been used in building up the large 
railroad systems that we have today. He also said that 
although the intent of Congress was plainly to remove 
obstacles to railway consolidation, the law as passed 
unwittingly interposed new obstacles, one of which is 
that progress is arrested until the commission has pre- 
pared a complete plan and another the requirement that 
the commission determine the values of the properties 
proposed to be included in a system as a limit upon the 
proposed capitalization. 

“The valuation statute as thus far construed,” lie 
said, “provides for the ascertainment of value for rate- 
making purposes, which may be a very different thing 
from a valuation for other purposes, such as to fix the 
amount of allowable capitalization. None of us knows 
certainly what the valuation act requires. It is still 
before the courts and in two or three instances we have 
had no light from the courts because the Supreme Court 
found that valuations have not yet reached a sta e 
where they are justiciable. The O'Fallon case, invo \- 
ing valuation for recapture purposes, is now on its \ +} 
to the Supreme Court. The provisions of the presc:! 
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law would require us to arrive at present value and 
many railroads have non-carrier property which must 
be taken into consideration for consolidation purposes. 
That question was one such as to arrest progress, toward 
consolidation for several years, but this bill eliminates 
that problem. 

“Also there is lack of provision for federal machinery 
in the corporate operation of carriers to bring about 
the further unification which it was plainly the purpose 
of the law to bring about. It seemed desirable to the 
carriers that there should be some enabling act to en- 
able a carrier to carry out the intent of Congress in 
spite of state constitutional and statutory prohibitions.” 

Mr. Hall said he saw no occasion for the provision 
in the bill that nothing therein shall be construed as 
creating federal corporations. Senator Fess, and Al- 
fred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, said it had been inserted at the 
request of some of the state authorities, although re- 


‘garded as unnecessary. 


Mr. Hall also said he did not think the law should 
make the commission a medium for adjusting contro- 
versies between individual security holders involving 
private rights, except as they affected the fairness of 
a plan in general, and that such controversies should 
not be allowed to delay a unification. 

Before Mr. Hall began his testimony Mr. Thom 
distributed among the committee members a print of 
the Fess bill with modifications proposed by the law 
committee of the association. Mr. Thom said that after 
the Parker bill had been reintroduced at the end of the 
last session, with some committee changes, Chairman 
Parker of the House Committee had asked the various 
interested parties to study the bill during the recess and 
that the law committee had appointed a drafting com- 
mittee consisting of R. S. Lovett, chairman of the board 
of the Union Pacific; S. T. Bledsoe, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
R. J. Cary, vice-president and general counsel of the 
New York Central; J. P. Blair, general counsel of the 
Southern Pacific, and himself. This committee had 
drawn up the suggested amendments which had been 
approved with slight modifications by the law commit- 
tee, and copies had been furnished to the commission, 
the National Industrial Traffic League, the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, and others. It was 
this print which Mr. Hall used as the basis for his 
comments on the bill, although he said they were nearly 
all details and that the bill as a whole with the suggested 
changes was the best he had seen to meet the existing 
situation. 


Permissive or Compulsory? 


__ The question as to whether railway consolidation leg- 
islation should be permissive or compulsory was dis- 
cussed when Mr. Hall resumed his testimony on Jan- 
uary 10. Mr. Hall said that somebody ought to have 
the power to decide in what system or group a railroad 


should be placed in the public interest and Chairman 
Watson of the committee asked if a road could be com- 
pelied to enter a group if its stockholders refused to 
Sel] 


Mr. Hall said he thought it doubtful if such a 
law would be constitutional. Mr. Thom expressed the 
opinion that it would be competent and constitutional 
for Congress to confer upon a railroad power to con- 
dem» the stock of a company that declined to enter 
a combination found by the commission to be in the 
public interest. 

C'airman Watson said the question is sure to be 
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raised as to whether such power should not be conferred 
if a plan of unification is to be adopted and that person-: 
ally he was inclined to think that Congress ought to do, 
anything in its power to bring about unification. 

Mr. Hall replied that the purpose of the bill is to re- 
move obstacles that should suffice and that the need 
for compulsion has not yet developed, whereas the need 
has been developed for such a bill as is proposed 
He pointed out that under its provisions the commis- 
sion would report to Congress as to the progress made 
after a period of years and that it would then be time 
to consider whether the element of compulsion was 
necessary. 

Mr. Hall questioned the need for the provision direc- 
ting the commission to make a special study of the 
short or weak lines, saying the commission had been 
studying all kinds of lines for 40 years. Mr. Thom 
said the provision had been suggested as a concession 
to the short and weak lines. 


Hearing Before House Committee 

Commissioner Hall on January 6 completed his state- 
ment before the House Committee begun at the last 
session of Congress and continued before the holidays. 
He expressed general approval of a draft proposed by 
the law committee of section 202 of the bill, known as 
the “policy section,” which attempts to lay down some 
legislative standards for the guidance of the commis- 
sion, but suggested that it might be made more specific 
in some instances. The section as suggested reads: 

“The unification through any method of procedure 
provided for in this title, of carriers or property of 
carriers, is hereby authorized, and the commission shall 
carry out the provisions of this title in such manner 
as in its opinion will protect the public interest, pre- 
serve necessary weak or short lines, prevent any undue 
lessening of existing carrier competition in service in 
cases where such competition is deemed by it essential 
to the public interest, and bring about ultimately the 
establishment of a number of strong, efficient and well 
balanced systems, calculated to facilitate simplified and 
more effective regulation, to promote economy, to afford 
better service, to maintain as far as practicable the 
existing routes and channels of trade and commerce, 
to eliminate unnecessary duplications and wasteful com- 
petition, and to provide the advantages of competition 
between the systems so established.” 

Mr. Hall said that additional points or standards 
might be inserted, providing the language does not ex- 
clude any element of public interest, and he suggested 
the possible addition of the words “or otherwise in the 
public interest.” 


Existing Routes 


Representative Hoch said the committee had omitted 
from its draft the requirement that existing routes 
should be maintained and asked Mr. Hall if he con 
sidered this essential. He said that he did not attach 
so much importance to it as some of the commissioners 
and many shippers. He said there are many existing 
routes that represent wasteful competition and that he 
thought it more important to the shipper to have the 
best possible routes and to set up strong competing 
systems than to preserve all the many existing routes. 
However, new systems created under the new law 
should not be handicapped by requirements that do not 
apply to systems that have been built up in the past. 

The hearings before the House Committee were ad- 
journed without definite date so as to avoid conflict 
with the hearings before the Senate committee. 
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Locomotive Derailed by a Broken Main Rod While Running at an Estimated Speed of from 35 to 40 m.p.h. 


Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection 


Nine per cent decrease in number of defective locomotives 
—Accidents show decrease of 14.9 per cent 


HE sixteenth annual report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927 of A. G. Pack, chief inspector 
of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, highly commends 
those railroads who have applied low water alarms to 








Front Footboards on a Switch Engine Which Caught on a 
Crossover Track, Resulting in Serious Injury to an 
Employee 


locomotives for the contribution they have made to 
safety. As in previous reports, Mr. Pack has renewed 
his recommendations that the application of power 
grate shakers, horizontal hand holds, stirrups on cabs, 
and water columns with a water glass and gage cocks 
attached, and an additional water glass located on the 
left side of the boiler backhead, be made a requirement 
of the rules. 

He has again stressed the need for giving closer at- 
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tention to defects, the repairs of which are frequently 
considered unimportant. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, 31 per cent of the locomotives inspect- 
ed were found with defects or errors in inspection that 
should have been corrected before being placed in ser- 
vice. This, however, is a decrease of nine per cent 
from 1926 and is the best record that has been attained 
by the railroads since 1923. The percentage of loco- 
motives inspected and found defective was 40 per cent 
in 1926, 46 in 1925, 53 in 1924 and 65 in 1923. This 
report also showed the lowest number of locomotives 
urdered out of service since 1923; a total ot 2,539 being 








Laminated Drawbar Which Had Been Overheated and Had 
Apparently Been Cracked Through the End of the 
Eye for Some Time—Drawbar and Pin 
Were Overdue for Inspection 


ordered out in 1927 as compared with 3,281 in 1926 
and 7,075 in 1923. The report shows a decrease ot 
14.9 per cent in the number of accidents as compared 
with the previous year and a decrease in the numbe! 
of injuries during the year of 21.6 per cent, but ther 
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is an increase of 27.3 per cent in the number of persons 
killed. The decrease in the total number of accidents 
reflects in a large measure the results of the substantial 
decrease in the percentage of locomotives found defec- 
tive by the federal inspectors. 

Defective squirt hoses were the cause of the great- 
est number of accidents during the year covered by the 
report. The 33 accidents reported as due to this cause, 
however, show a considerable improvement over the 
number of accidents accountable to the same defect in 
the report made in 1926, which was 51. Thirty acci- 
dents were due to defective reversing gears, 29 to de- 
fective grate shakers, 25 to defective brakes and brake 
rigging, 23 to defective flues and 22 to defective valve 
gears, eccentrics and rods. Nineteen accidents were 
due to crown sheet failures caused by low water and 
12 accidents were due to defective water glasses and 





Chart Showing the Relation of Defective Locomotives to 
Accidents and Casualties Resulting from Locomotive 
Failures 


water glass fittings. Fifteen accidents were also caused 
by defective couplers. 
The following is an abstract of Mr. Pack’s report. 


The Chief Inspector’s Report 


Boiler explosions caused by crown-sheet failures con- 
tinue to be the most prolific source of serious and fatal 
accidents with which we have to deal, 60.7 per cent of 
the fatalities during the year being attributed to this 
cause. 

There was a decrease of 48.7 per cent in the 
number of crown-sheet failures, but the average num- 
ber of fatalities per accident increased, resulting in 
the same number of fatalities from this cause as oc- 
curred in the previous year. The fatalities per acci- 
dent may be expected to increase with the increasing 
size of locomotives and the higher pressure carried in 
the boilers of modern locomotives. Our investigations 
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indicate that material reduction in this class of accident 
and resulting casualties can be accomplished only by 
proper location and maintenance of water-level indi- 
cating appliances that will accurately register the water 
level in the boiler under all conditions of service, the 
use of the safest practicable fire box construction, es- 
pecially within the area which may be exposed to over- 
heating due to low water, and the application of a de- 
vice that will give an audible alarm when the water 
level approaches the danger point. 

In my fifteenth annual report attention was called 
to the danger resulting from the use of reduced body 





Derailments and Casualties caused by Defects in or Failure 
of some Part of the Locomotive or Tender 


y——Year ended June 30-———_—__, 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Number of derailments’?........ 15 23 22 30 38 
Number of persons killed....... 1 2 3 4 
Number of persons injured...... 23. 49 52 112 157 


1 Only derailments reported by carriers as being caused by defect in or 
failure of parts of the locomotive or tender were investigated or counted. 





stay bolts having telltale holes which do not extend in- 
to the reduced section at least 4 in. Failure of this 
type of bolt usually occurs at or close to the fillet join- 
ing the body of the bolt and the enlarged ends. Tell- 
tale holes which do not extend into the bolts to or be- 
yond the usual point of breakage can not perform the 
function for which they are intended and mislead in- 
spectors who depend upon the telltale holes as a check 
of the results of the hammer test. 


Reduced Body Staybolts 


When applying reduced body stay bolts, great care 
should be exercised to see that the bolts are of proper 
length so that the threads on the bolts engage the 
threads in the sheets for the full thickness of the sheets. 
If the bolts are too long, a full bearing for the threads 
is not obtained in each sheet and part of the bolt will 
blow out when breakage occurs, usually with fatal re- 
sults. 

One hundred and forty-six applications were filed 


Accidents and Casualties Caused by Failure of Some Part of 
the Locomotive, Including the Boiler or Tender 


a a a =" 30— — 


1927 926 925 1924 1923 

Number of accidents ......... ss ae 488 1374 1390 1,005 1,348 
Per cent increase or decrease from 

STN TC Ee acs 14.9 168 31.3 25.5 1117 

Number of persons killed ..... ae 28 22 20 66 72 


Per cent increase or decrease from 
Se re eer or 127.3 110 869.7 8.3 1118 


Number of persons injured arial aaa ‘ 517 660 764 1,157 1,560 
Per cent increase or decrease from 
ON SUE koe cinc ie nccsuas ‘ 21.6 13.6 33.9 25 1120 
1 Increase. 








Persons Killed and Injured Classified According to Occupation 


1927 
Killed Injured 
Members of train crews: 
Enginemen ..... — ; ; eer - 8 181 
POM .cccccce Ad : Dial Seana ea 9 179 
Brakemen ....... ; , ee eee 4 51 
Conductors ........ ; RO ee i Tape <a 25 
EN 4 tinaG IR goa NON, bine ge ackinis «eee wana 1 13 
Enginehouse and shop employees: 
Boiler makers kas a aawattdeen ‘ 11 
Machinists ..... - 1 5 
MN pia os. wietahd nak a Ba ae a ae eal ease ce 1 
ht due wh SA eae Oe he se Rae a a eae See 
Watchmen : od aodl ealabesa We alia el at a 2 4 
a ae Neca an ee lara adnan oe et 1 2 
Hostlers ‘ midsing bts 1 7 
Other enginehouse and shop employees Luencebaneneade 19 
Other employees 1 10 
EE oa dsb ceikeehe Ca kennseeeee ee ieeenee 1 9 
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1926 1925 1924 1923 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 


5 210 8 230 19 330 19 484 
6 230 6 300 22 434 16 597 
3 77 2 84 9 102 12 137 
2 28 wees 25 2 39 1 35 
ea 19 ye 23 1 * 29 2 32 
< 5 cone 6 1 24 3 19 
“a 5 oe 13 i 9 2 14 
7 3 Tr oe 1 6 1 6 
, ‘ 2 1 3 sa 2 
1 5 1 3 ne 5 1 6 
es 2 5 2 5 1 9 
a 9 16 7 14 =a 31 
1 15 10 6 34 4 29 
3 10 1 13 ron 16 4 36 

1 42 2 34 1 107 6 123 
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for extension of time for removal of flues, as provided 
in Rule 10. Our investigations disclosed that in eight 
of these cases the condition of the locomotives was 
such that no extension could properly be granted. 
Eleven were in such condition that the full extensions 
requested could not be authorized, but extensions for 
shorter periods of time were allowed. Twenty exten- 
sions were granted after defects disclosed by our in- 
vestigations had been repaired. Eleven applications 
were canceled for various reasons. Ninety-six appli- 
cations were granted for the full period requested. 

In my former reports recommendations were made, 
in accordance with Section 7 of the act, as amended, 
for the application of automatic fire doors, power re- 
verse gears, power grate shakers, horizontal handholds, 
stirrups on cabs, and water columns with water glass 
and gage cocks attached with an additional water glass 
located on the left side or boiler back head, and rea- 
sons given therefor. While many of the carriers have 
recognized the value of these appliances and consider- 
able progress has been made in the application thereof, 
the installations are not progressing as fast as could 
be desired to obtain the maximum degree of safety; 
therefore the recommendations are respectfully renew- 
ed and should be made a requirement of the rules. 


Low Water Alarms 


Reference was made in my last annual report to the 
application of audible low-water alarms by many of the 
carriers in an effort to reduce the number of explo- 
sions caused by low water. A number of such devices 
have been developed, some of which appear to have 
proved themselves reliable from the viewpoint of the 
users, 

A large percentage of the fatalities and many 
serious injuries would be prevented by the use of de- 
pendable low-water alarms, and the carriers who have 
applied these devices and those who assist in their fur- 
ther use and development are to be highly commended 
for the contribution to safety. 


Pullman Car Is Gas 


Heated During Lay-Over 


NGINEERS of the Wabash in conjunction with 
EK those of the Illinois Power & Light Co. and the 
Bryant Heater & Manufacturing Co., Chicago have 
apparently solved the problem of heating Pullman cars 
which lay over at Danville, Ill., by means of a gas fired 
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Sketch Showing the Location of the Boiler in Relation to 
the Outlet Box 


boiler and steam heating system. Usually a single 
Pullman car is brought to Danville over the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois from Evansville, Ind., arriving every 
evening about 9.45 p.m. and being switched over to the 
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Wabash to be taken to Detroit, leaving Danville a 
11.10 p.m. During this lay-over the car stands on th 
tracks in front of the Wabash station. As there was 
formerly no provision for heating other than by having 
a locomotive coupled to the car, the Wabash sought for 
a better and less expensive method of keeping the car 
at a comfortable temperature. 

After a careful investigation of the various factors 
involved, a heating plant was located in the basement 
of the railway station, consisting of a No. 9-S-4 Bry- 
ant gas boiler fully equipped with automatic controls, 
and steam is piped from the boiler to a steam box ad- 
jacent to the track. All that is required of the attendant 
is to open and close a valve in the gas supply line. 
Water from the city lines automatically enters the boil- 
er as required. A steam pressure valve controls the 
supply of gas entering the burners. If the water in 
the boiler should become too low for safety, an auto- 
matic valve shuts off the gas supply. Should the pi- 
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Bryant Gas-Fired Boiler Installed at Wabash Station, 
Danville, Ill. ° 


lots become extinguished for any reason, the gas 1s 
automatically shut off. 

The boiler will not operate again until the pilots 
are relighted. All of these safety devices work with- 
out attention. 

The function of the gas boiler is to generate and 
deliver steam at fourteen pounds pressure. The steam 
is conducted through an insulated line under the sta- 
tion platform and tracks to the steam box located n¢ 
the track where the Pullman coach stands during t 
lay-over. The system was designed to heat as many *5 
three cars, as at times this additional capacity is ne« 
ed for extra Pullmans or for private cars. The ope 
ating cost varied from $31.96 in January to $5.66_ 
May or substantially less than when cars are heated 
a locomotive or other appliance. 
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Southern Class Rates Revised 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
GENERAL revision of class rates in the South- 
A= and between that section and Official Classi- 
fication territory, to the north of it, designed to 
place the rate structure of the South on a “dry-land” 
basis of mileage scales, as distinguished from the old 
“basing-point” system of rate-making, becomes effec- 
tive on January 15 by tariffs filed by the railroads in 
compliance with the findings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
No. 13,494 on the commission’s docket. The purpose of 
the revision, in the mind of the commission, was to 
simplify the rate structure rather than to effect the reve- 
nues of the carriers, and there is some dispute as to its 
probable effect in that direction. 

This investigation has been under way, under the 
general direction of Commissioner Eastman, since Feb- 
ruary, 1922. The basing-point system, under which 
key rates were madé to competitive points on the coast 
or inland navigable waters or at important railroads 
junctions, and rates to intermediate points were made 
by combinations on the basing points, was to a large ex- 
tent broken up by a revision of rates put into effect on 
January 1, 1916, following an order issued by the com- 
mission in 1914 denying further fourth section relief as 
to many of the basing points, but vestiges of the old 
system have remained in effect until now. The work of 
revision was interrupted during the period of federal 
control but was later resumed, and, after the commission 
had denied fourth section relief in other cases affecting 
the southern rates, the railroads reached the conclu- 
sion that a similar policy would be followed as to other 
points and decided that the time had come to eliminate 
fourth section departures generally. Efforts were made 
to obtain the approval of shippers to a general perma- 
nent revision of the rates on a “dry-land” basis, but the 
shippers and state commissioners had various plans 
of their own and finally in 1921 a joint petition was pre- 
sented to the commission asking it to institute an inves- 
tigation. Hearings were held from May, 1922, to 
March, 1923, during which over 15,000 pages of testi- 
mony was taken, accompanied by over 2,000 exhibits. 
A proposed report was served by Commissioner East- 
man, after which a traffic test was conducted by the 
carriers for the purpose of determining the probable 
revenue effect of the rates recommended, oral argument 
was held before the commission, and on July 7, 1925, 
the commission issued the report, by Commissioner 
Eastman, containing the 19 findings which, as subse- 
quently modified to some extent, are the basis of the 
revision about to become effective. 

No order prescribing the rates was made, but the car- 
riers were given 30 days in which to advise the com- 
mission as to whether they were prepared to accept the 
findings and proceed to join with the commission anc 
representatives of the shippers in working out the de- 
tails of the system of rates approved in the report. The 
opinion was then expressed that the new rates should 
become effective not later than January 1, 1926. 

This investigation placed’ before the commission a 
class-rate structure practically in its entirety, whereas 
former .cases had dealt with parts only, and the basis 
of rates proposed in the report was intended to super- 
sede all adjustments heretofore presented to the com- 
mission with reference to any of the rates in issue. 
_ The revision proposed by the carriers, which was con- 
sidered during the investigation, was fundamentally 
based upon mileage and fourth section principles were 
generally observed, in deference to the manifest ideas 
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of the commission, but Commissioner Eastman in his 
report said that there were many inconsistencies from a 
distance standpoint and criticised the rates proposed be- 
cause of too much adherence to previous relationships. 

Following the original report in July, 1925, petitions 
were filed by both carriers and shippers seeking various 
modifications of the findings and these were passed upon 
in three supplemental reports making various changes 
in the original findings. 

One of the first findings made by the commission in 
the Eastman report, with which the new rates endeavor 
to comply was that the normal level of interstate class 
rates within southern territory should be based upon a 
distance scale or scales sufficiently extended so that the 
length of all hauls will be covered, and the most im- 
portant feature of the revision is that for standard lines 
a single scale of distance rates is used as the basis of 
maximum reasonable interstate class rates, between 
points in southern territory, except that to and from 
points in the Florida peninsula, south of the line of the 
Seaboard Air Line from River Junction to Jacksonville, 
there are added to the rates so determined arbitraries 
likewise based upon a distance scale. 


The rates to Florida were formerly based on the full 
Jacksonville combination and the carriers had proposed 
to publish joint rates with separate factors to and be- 
yond Jacksonville. The standard distance scale, as set 
forth in the report as Appendix K, starts with 30 cents 
per 100 !b., first class, for distances of 5 miles and 
under, and runs up to rates for 1500 miles. The At- 
lantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line and Florida East 
Coast refused to make the commission’s basis of rates 
to and from Florida effective on their own responsibility 
without an order from the commission and on October 
27 it issued an order giving effect to its previous find- 
ings. In its order the commission said that the other 
carriers had indicated a “willingness” to accept the 
findings, but all the southern carriers signed a protest 
against this language, saying that their position had not 
been changed and was the same as that of the three 
roads that declined to make the rates effective without 
an order. They said they had proceeded in good faith 
to make effective the commission’s final conclusions, 
without subscribing, however, to the equity thereof. 

For certain lines classed as short or weak lines a 
special scale of arbitraries was provided, to be added to 
the rates via standard lines. 


In place of the six numbered and four lettered classes 
of the Southern Classificatign, the commission substi- 
tuted 12 numbered classes, with uniform class percent- 
age relationships, class 12 being 17.5 per cent of the 
first class rates and class 2 being 85 per cent. 

Bases for the establishment of through interterritorial 
rates to and from Official Classification territory were 
proposed to take the place of combinations on the Ohio 
river in which the proportion of distance in the respec- 
tive territories was given consideration in relation to the 
different basis rates in the two territories. In publish- 
ing the rates the carriers have equalized the rates from 
Chicago to the South with the all-rail rates from New 
York, although there are rail-and-water rates which are 
less by specific amounts than the all-rail rates. 


Although the southern railroads have spent some two 
million dollars in the effort to revise their rates in a way 
to meet the expressed wishes of the commission it is 
understood that complete satisfaction has not yet been 
obtained and that some of the shippers who opposed the 
rates proposed by the railroads do not like the new rates 
much better. It is also understood that there will be 
(Continued on page 148) 











Death of Charles Morgan Kittle 


Former senior vice-president of Illinois Central, 
who became president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., had remarkable Career 


vice-president of the Illinois Central railroad, 

died at St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 1. For three years previous to his death he had been 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

The death of Mr. Kittle when he was only 47 years 
old terminated one of the most remarkable and romantic 
careers in the more recent history of railroading and 
business in the United States. His retirement from 
railroad service to accept the presidency of a large mer- 
cantile concern attracted widespread attention. There 
was much curiosity regarding the reasons why Julius 
Rosenwald, the controlling stock- 
holder of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
went to the railroad business for a 
man to succeed him when he decided 
to retire from the presidency of this 
company. There was much curiosity 
as to how a man who had had all his 
business experience and training in 
railroad service would succeed as the 
active head of a large mercantile com- 
pany. That Mr. Kittle within a very 
few years demonstrated that an able 
railroad man could soon become a 
great merchant was the cause of pride 
and gratification to his former asso- 
ciates in the railroad business. His 
death while still a young man was a 
shock to the business world, and es- 
pecially to the railroad world. 

Mr. Kittle was born at Elkins, W. 
Va., on October 9, 1880. After hav- 
ing had only a common school educa- 
tion he entered railroad work when 
15 years old as a station clerk on the 
West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh, 
now a part of the Western Maryland. He thus began 
his career without the education, connections or position 
which would have afforded him any special opportunities ; 
and yet when he was barely 44 years old he had declined 
the presidencies of four of the principal railroads of the 
United States and become the president of one of its 
largest mercantile establishments. 

Prior to 1900 Mr. Kittle served in station and yard 
service on the Atlantic Coast Line, the Southern and the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He entered the employ of the Illinois 
Central in 1900 and served in various positions in the 
maintenance of way, mechanical, transportation and ac- 
counting departments. From October 1, 1910, to July 1, 
1912, he was general freight claim agent of the Illinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. He was then 
made assistant to the president, and in November, 1916, 
became vice-president. From June, 1918, to March 1, 
1920, he was federal manager of these roads and of the 
Gulf & Ship Island, and on March 1, 1920, became senior 
vice-president, which office he held until he became presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck in November, 1924. 

Throughout Mr. Kittle’s railroad career he showed an 
insatiable desire to learn everything he could about the 
railroad business, and seemingly inexhaustible energy 
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both in learning the business and in doing his daily work. 
He had a magnetic personality and a loyalty to his sub- 
ordinates, associates and superior officers, as well as to 
his friends, which strongly attracted people to him. He 
had the great executive’s ability to make prompt decisions 
upon even important problems and to inspire his subordi- 
nates to work with an energy comparable to his own. 
The fact that within a year before he went to Sears, 
Roebuck he could have become president of any one of 
four different railroads indicates the prestige he had 
acquired in the field in which he spent most of his life. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s selection of him for president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. was a tribute 
not only to Mr. Kittle, but to railway 
officers as a class. He gave a clue to 
the reasons for it in remarks made by 
him in introducing Daniel Willard as 
a speaker a few months ago at a din- 
ner of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce in Chicago. He felt he must 
get a man who had demonstrated 
outstanding executive ability. He de- 
cided that he was most likely to find 
such a man in the railroad business. 
As he stated it, he was looking for a 
“mail order Daniel Willard.” One 
of the requirements was that the man 
must be young. When Mr. Rosen- 
wald set up his specifications for a 
president for his company he did not 
know Mr. Kittle personally. He 
finally selected him because, after 
looking around, he decided he pos- 
sessed more of the qualifications 
needed than any other man in the 
country. 

An interesting fact is that immedi- 
ately after installing Mr. Kittle as his successor as the 
active head of Sears, Roebuck & Co. Mr. Rosenwald 
went to Europe and stayed five months. In his remarks 
at the luncheon of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce he 
said, “I assure you I never have regretted for a moment 
the choice that I made.” 

The immediate cause of Mr. Kittle’s death was septic 
poisoning following upon an operation for gall bladder 
trouble. 


M. Kittle 


—— 
— 








Southern Class Rates Revised 


(Continued from page 147) 

some complaints filed by shippers against the new rates. 

The commission in its recent annual report expressed 
confidence that “the new rates will represent important 
and marked progress toward a harmonious, stable and 
comparatively simple rate structure.” ; 

In April, 1927, the commission issued an order, which 
has since been postponed, revising the class rates in and 
to and from the Southwest on a mileage basis and a /)r0- 
posed report is soon to be issued as to a similar pro ed- 
ing in the Eastern Class Rate Investigation, embra-ing 
all the interstate class rates within official territor) 
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Operates night and 
day mail and express 
service between New 
York and Chicago— 
Carries passengers al- 
so between Chicago 


and Dallas. 


N. A. 'T. Country ’s Largest Air 
Transport Line 


One of the N. A. T.’s Newest Mail, Express and Passenger Planes—National Air Transport, Inc., Photos 


tracts with the government and with the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company for the transpor- 
tation of mail and express by airplane between Chicago 
and Dallas, Tex., and between Chicago and New York. 
In addition to the cities named, the N. A. T. serves 
cleveland, Ohio, on the eastern line, and, on the south- 
western line, Moline, IIl., St. Joseph, Mo., Kansas City, 
Wichita, Kan., Ponca City, Okla., Oklahoma City, and 
Fort Worth, Tex. Its planes fly 5,000 miles every 24 
hours, making the N. A. T. the largest air transport 
company in the United States and the second largest 
in the world. Up to December 31, its planes had flown 
a total of 1,500,000 miles, with a loss of only one life 
and without the loss of any mail or express. 
Two round trips are operated daily between New 
York and Chicago. A day plane leaves New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., the eastern terminus, 30 miles from New 
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National Air Transport, Inc., Photos 
Mail and Express Trucks Unloading Air Shipments at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


York, at 12:15 p. m., and arrives at Chicago at 7 p. m., 
where connection is made with the planes of another air 
mail contractor, which fly from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco. A night plane also leaves New Brunswick at 
9:35 p.m., arriving at Chicago at 5:35 a.m., and con- 
necting with several north and southbound planes. 
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Eastbound, a plane leaves Chicago for New York at 8 
a.m., after receiving shipments from the connecting 
plane from San Francisco, and arrives at New Bruns- 
wick at 4:45 p.m. The eastbound night plane leaves 
Chicago at 8 p.m. arriving at New Brunswick at 4:45 
a.m. One round trip daily is operated between Chicago 
and Dallas, the southbound plane leaving Chicago at 
5:50 a.m. and arriving at Dallas at 5:35 p.m. The 
northbound plane leaves Dallas at 7:45 a. m., arriving 
at Chicago at 7:20 p. m. to connect with the night plane 
for New York. Night service between Chicago and 
Dallas is expected to be started Feb. 1, the lighting of 
this airway having been completed. 


N. A. T. Traffic By Months 











Mail Express 
New York- 
Chicago- 
Chicago-Dallas Chicago-New York Dallas 
De BO vinsndervenes 7,235 Ib. 
pa 8,451 Ib. 
DE eayine' 8,553 Ib. 
ee 8,191 Ib. 
September . rm. . * 
SE Lassosctnowanwe 8,415 Ib. 
November sees Fe em 
ee eer rere 8,066 Ib. 
Pe MES .ccvabenes 6,593 Ib. 
EE dese Ks 0 snnw ne 6s 6,714 Ib. 
March . .. 8,069 Ib 
Dt uubhusbiayioeedee 10,132 Ib. 
DE edekeusc ends sean ee 9,471 Ib Operation Operation 
sy ere rere 10,542 Ib. began began 
EE Dacha haasweidechee 9,484 lb September 1, September 1, 
pO ere 9,954 Ib. 1927 1927 
SE ko susnecsenss 9,916 lb. 43,984 Ib. 4,445 Ib. 
October : nies 10,314 Ib 45,483 Ib. 4,677 Ib. 
November ..... 9,322 Ib. 41,245 Ib. 2,635 Ib. 
December (ets.) . 9,500 ib. 42,500 Ib. 3,300 Ib. 
Total . 174,569 Ib. 173,212 lb. 15,057 lb. 


Heavy Traffic Handled 


In the first year of its operation, over the Chicago- 
Dallas line, the National Air Transport handled 107,000 
lb. of mail, flying over a million miles without accident 
and without the loss of any mail. It completed 96 per 
cent of its schedules. In the first six months of this 
year, the National Air Transport flew 343,708 miles be- 
tween Chicago and Dallas and carried 51,274 Ib. of mail. 
In the amount of mail that it handled in this period, 
it was second only to the air transport line operating 
between Salt Lake City, Utah, and Los Angeles, Cal. 
For the year ended December 31, 1927, it carried a total 
of 110,011 lb. of mail on the southwestern line, an 
average of 9,167 lb. per month. 

The operation of the N. A. T.’s Chicago-New York 
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line, the institution of air express service under contract 
with the American Railway Express Company, and the 
regular transportation of passengers on the Chicago- 
Dallas line, all began on September 1 of last year. In 
the month of September, its two round trip daily sched- 
ules between New York and Chicago and its one round 
trip daily schedule between Chicago and Dallas carried 
203 passengers over a total of 80,222 passenger miles; 
in addition to 53,476 Ib. of mail and 5,200 Ib. of express 
between the various cities on the route. During this 
month the N. A. T. planes flew a distance of 151,780 
miles without serious mishap and without the loss of any 
cargo or injury to anyone. 

From September 1 to December 31, the N. A. T. 
carried 173,212 lb. of mail on the Chicago-New York 
line, an average of 43,303 lb. per month. In the pre- 
ceding year this line averaged from 30,000 to 35,000 Ib. 
per month. In the first four months of its operation 
of express service, the N. A. T., carried 15,057 Ib. of 
express, on both the eastern and southwestern lines, an 
average of 3,766 lb. per month. 


Company Well Financed 


The National Air Transport, Inc., was organized in 
May, 1925, with an authorized capital stock of $10,- 
000,000, of which $2,000,000 was paid in on the day of 








Photos 
Airplane Repair Shop of the N. A. T. at Chicago 


National Air Transport, Inc., 


organization. It numbers among its stockholders some 
of the best known bankers, manufacturers, and engi- 
neers of New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, Cleveland, ard 
Chicago. Earle H. Reynolds, president of the People’s 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, is president of the 
National Air Transport. Colonel Paul Henderson, 
formerly assistant postmaster general and the “father of 
the air mail,’ is vice-president and general manager. 
R. W. Ireland is general traffic manager, E. P. Lott is 
manager of operations, and L. D. Seymour is chief en- 
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gineer. All of these officers have their headquarters at 
Chicago. 

The National Air Transport began operation between 
Chicago and Dallas in May, 1926, after securing an air 
mail contract from the government. In this service it 
used 10 Curtiss Carrier Pigeons and 35 Liberty en- 
gines, the entire equipment costing more than $300,000. 

The N. A. T. now owns 18 Douglas airplanes which 
it took over from the government when it assumed the 
operation of the New York-Chicago air mail line; eight 
Travel Air monoplanes with mail and erpress facilities 
and an enclosed cabin for passengers; seven Curtiss 
Carrier Pigeons equipped for handling mail and ex- 
press; one Aerial Mercury and one Stout all-metal 
monoplane of the cabin type, equipped with three 
Wright engines and having accommodations for eight 
passengers in addition to two operators. 

The administrative personnel, in addition to the vice- 
president and general manager, the traffic manager, and 
the manager of operations, consists of four division 
trafic managers located at Dallas, Tex., Kansas City, 
Mo., Chicago, and New York, and 11 traffic agents; an 
engineering division; an auditing department; a pub- 
licity representative; an advertising representative ; and 
a purchasing agent. 

In the operating department are two division super- 
intendents, 11 field managers, 23 pilots and 52 mechan- 
ics. The operating department maintains a repair de- 
pot, employing 10 men, and an engine overhaul shop. 

Eight planes are operated daily between New York 
and Chicago and four planes between Chicago and Dal- 
las. Between New York and Chicago, planes and pilots 
are changed at Cleveland, while on the line between 
Chicago and Dallas, planes and pilots are changed at 
Kansas City. 


Cost of Operation 


The cost of operation of the National Air Transport 
planes, exclusive of overhead and the cost of selling 
the service, is estimated at approximately 51 cents a 
mile. This is divided as follows: Communication, in- 
cluding telegraph, telephone, and radio, 1 cent; trans- 
portation, including the pay of the pilots and the cost of 
gasoline and oil, 15 cents; maintenance of flying equip- 
ment, 12 cents; maintenance and operation of flying 
fields, 114 cents; depreciation, 11% cents. 

The Liberty engines used in the Douglas planes be- 
tween Chicago and New York and in the Curtiss Car- 
rier Pigeons are overhauled after every 150 hours of 
flying and are depreciated on a basis of a life of 550 
hours. The Wright Whirlwind air-cooled engines used 
in the Travel Airs and in the Stout plane, are over- 
hauled every 250 hours and are depreciated on a basis 
of a life of 1,000 hours. These figures were established 
arbitrarily, since up to the present time the company 
has not worn out or discarded any engines of either 
type. The engine overhaul consists of complete dis- 
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assembling, inspection, careful check of all dimensions, 
replacement of all parts that need to be replaced, care- 
ful reassembling, and a test run of three hours on the 
engine test stand. The planes themselves are over- 
hauled after each 1,000 hours of flying. 

The lighted airways over which the National Air 
Transport planes fly, extending now from New York to 
Chicago and soon to extend from Chicago to Dallas, 
are equipped and maintained by the government. The 
lights are revolving beacons located from 10 to 25 miles 
apart. 


Express Traffic Growing 


The express traffic handled by the National Air 
Transport, while still the smaller part of the business 
that it handles, is increasing steadily. The National Air 
Transport acts merely as the carrier, the American Rail- 
way Express Company handling the solicitation of traf- 
fic and the transportation of cargoes to and from the 
flying fields of the N. A. T. The express company also 
handles the billing of all shipments, the procedure that 
is followed being exactly the same as in the case of 
express shipments handled by railroads. A large staff 
of traffic solicitors is maintained by the express com- 
pany, 14 of them being located in Chicago alone. 

The principal inducement offered by air express serv- 
ice to shippers is, of course, the speed in transit. There 
is also some additional inducement in the safety of air 
shipments from theft. The pilots of the planes and all 
employees at the flying fields are armed. Shipments of 
unusual value are carried in a suitcase safe made of 
sheet steel for fire and theft resistance. Every pre- 
caution is also taken to protect all shipments from fire. 
The mail and express compartments of the planes are 
lined with duralumin and asbestos. A fire-extinguish- 
ing fluid is kept under pressure in the plane so that the 
engine compartment can be flooded with it in case of 
fire. 

As an indication of the time saved in the transporta- 
tion of mail and express, the National Air Transport 
advertises the following savings in time in transit from 
Chicago: To New York, 12 hr. (one business day) ; to 
San Francisco, 41 hr.; to Houston, Tex., 11 hr. (one 
business day) ; to Los Angeles, 40 hr.; to Philadelphia, 
11 hr. (one business day) ; to Seattle, Wash., 24 hr.; to 
Boston, 15 hr. (one business day) ; to Denver, 24 hr. ; 
to Mexico City, 14 hr. (one business day) ; to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 28 hr.; and to Washington, D. C., 8 hr. 
Similar savings in time are possible between most other 
principal points in the United States. 


Since air express transportation was started on Sep- 
tember 1, a wide diversity of shipments have been 
handled by airplane. Some of the principal shipments 
have consisted of radio sets, dresses, gloves, cigars, 
machine parts, moving picture reels, bank shipments, ad- 
vertising copy, cuts and electrotypes, specialties, railroad 
tickets, trade journals, and candies. Most of the ex- 
press traffic has been westbound out of New York, in 
contrast with mail shipments, the bulk of which have 
been eastbound. A fairly large quantity of the express 
in both directions goes all of the way between the east- 
ern and southwestern termini, but as was to be ex- 
pected, most of it is handled on the line between New 
York and Chicago. 

Many instances of commercial uses of air mail and 
air express which have made or saved money for the 
users could be cited. A few such cases indicate how- 
ever, that air transportation is being found commercially 
valuable. On a Saturday a part of an automatic press 
feeder broke in the plant of a Dallas, Tex., publishing 
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company. It could be replaced only by the New York 
office of the press manufacturer. The part was im- 
mediately telegraphed for and was shipped by air ex- 
press from New York at once. The part arrived at 
Dallas in time for delivery early on Monday morning 
and the disabled press was again in operation at 10 a. m. 
on that day. A similar accident occurred on Monday 
and again the air express came to the rescue. As a 
result of its use the needed part was in Dallas and in 
service at 8 a. m. on Wednesday morning. A hat manu- 
facturer in New York mailed 5,000 circulars by air mail 
to his customers, advising them of a special lot of four 
hats for window display use, which had been made up 
and which would be shipped by air express upon order. 
Within a short time 1,000 lots of the special display 
had been sold and shipped by air express. This is 
understood to have been the largest air express ship- 
ment ever made in the East. The consignees were 
located in Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Dallas, Tex., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Houston, Tex., Omaha, Neb., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and many other places. 


Many banks use the air mail in transferring check 
clearances because of the saving of interest made pos- 
sible by the fast transportation. The First National 
Bank of Wichita, Kan., for example, which mails checks 
regularly for transportation on the N. A. T. planes, 
figures that it saved over $1,143.57 net over a six 
months’ period. In that time the bank’s air mail num- 
bered 2,006 pieces. One day’s interest on the total sum 
of $25,435,000, represented by the checks so mailed, 
was $1,393, from which the extra postage for air mail, 
amounting to $249.43, was deducted to obtain the net 
saving. Two Chicago banks report savings of from 
$2,000 to $4,000 a month from the use of air mail. The 
Marland Oil Company, Ponca City, Okla., is another 














National Air Transport, Inc., Photos 


N. A. T. Field Manager Checking Mail Out of a Plane at 
Cleveland, Ohio 


regular user of air mail service. According to the 
vice-president of the company, steamship bills of lading 
covering cargoes which are exported through Texas 
City, Tex., are all sent by air mail to New York. These 
cargoes are sold f.o.b. Texas City and the revenue 
therefrom begins to draw interest as soon as the bills 
of lading reach New York. Since each cargo is valued 
at about a quarter of a million dollars, the company is 
able to save $50 in interest, figuring the interest rate 
at four per cent, on the two days saving in time between 
Ponca City and New York. 

The railways themselves are regular users of the air 
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mail. The Illinois Central, for example, uses the air 
mail not only in handling general correspondence, but 
also in sending out passing reports from its service 
bureau. These passing reports are sent by air mail to 
the traffic representatives of the Illinois Central 
throughout the country, so that there is a minimum of 
delay in furnishing information to shippers who want 
: to know about the progress being made by their car- 
goes. 


Rates Charged for Air Transportation 


As is generally known, the rate charged for the trans- 
portation of mail by airplane is 10 cents per half ounce 
or fraction thereof anywhere in the United States, in- 
cluding the rail haul to points not immediately on the 
air lines. Any kind of postage stamps on any envelope 
can be used if the inscription “Via Air Mail” is written 
on the face of the envelope, and the mail can be put 
into any mail box. 

The express rates are stated in cents per quarter 
pound and are based upon a measurement of not more 
than 50 cu. in. to each quarter pound, and upon a val- 
uation of not to exceed $50 for packages weighing less 
than 100 Ib., or 50 cents per pound actual weight for 
packages weighing over 100 lb. Charges are computed 
separately for each package when shipments consist of 
more than one package, and fractional weights of less 
than four ounces are considered one-quarter pound in 
computing the charges. The rate per quarter pound 
between certain principal points on the N. A. T. lines 
are as follows: 


SD OR errr eee rr rere $0.25 
ES re ere .25 
Cr Oe nn Ce .. . scesetkuseseveébaseeeeeuns ‘ .25 
cin un deeb aeeeen ede neseah <a .40 
i re es Lae . . csdeunseeardeeeenseges owe .50 
ee Ge ED cc ncadenweesésesendecctacesusadens .50 
Se Oe SE. co acix cre dseehPWeRen dese ansebs eahenuns -50 


The minimum charge per package, when the rate per 
quarter pound is 25 cents, is $1; when the rate per 
quarter pound is 40 cents, $1.60; when the rate per 
pound is 50 cents, $2; when the rate per quarter pound 
is 60 cents, $2.40; when the rate per quarter pound is 
65 cents, $2.60; when the rate per quarter pound is 75 
cents, $3. When the cubic measurement of an express 
shipment exceeds 50 cu. in. per quarter pound, charges 
are assessed on the basis of one-quarter pound for each 
50 cu. in. or fraction thereof in excess. 

When the declared value of a shipment exceeds $50 
for any shipment of 100 Ib. or less, or exceeds 50 cents 
per pound actual weight for any shipment in excess of 
100 Ib., an additional charge of 15 cents is made for 
each $100 or fraction thereof in excess of the value 
regularly provided for. 

General express traffic of almost every kind can be 
handled by airplane, even including perishables when 
properly packed and of a character to stand the hazards 
of airplane transport and to cause no damage to other 
shipments. Shipments which cannot be taken are those 
valued at over $5,000, live shipments of any kind, ex- 
plosives, highly inflammable matter or acids, shipments 
weighing over 200 lb., fragile articles liable to damage 
from shock, shipments whose combined length and girth 
exceeds 106 in., and all articles not accepted for trans- 
portation in express service by rail. 

Air express service includes special delivery service 
at destination and pickup service at the shipping point 
where practicable. The same requirements for packing 
and marking apply as in the case of ordinary shipments 
by railway express. The express company makes every 
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effort to deliver air express shipments to the consignecs 
within a half hour of their arrival at destination. 

As stated above, express and mail are carried to the 
flying fields of the National Air Transport by the 
American Railway Express Company and the postoffice 
department, the National Air Transport not being re- 
sponsible for this. At New York, Hadley field at New 
Brunswick, N. J., is used, this being approximated 30 
miles from the Pennsylvania station at New York where 
express and mail are collected for forwarding by air- 
plane. The rail and highway journey from the Penn- 
sylvania station in New York to the field requires ap- 
proximately one hour and a quarter. The flying field at 
Chicago is about 45 min. from the center of the city, 
that at Kansas City is about ten miles from the center 
of the business district, and that at Fort Worth about 
seven miles from the business district. Mail and ex- 
press are transported to the fields from the cities by 
motor truck. : 


Passenger Traffic 


The number of passengers carried by the National 
Air Transport planes, 203 during the month of Septem- 
ber, is surprising when it is realized that the company 
makes practically no effort to secure this business. Its 
only regular passenger service, between Chicago and 
Dallas, where it operated enclosed cabin planes accom- 
modating three passengers in addition to the pilot and 
the cargo, has been temporarily discontinued. While 
this line was in operation it carried, among others, many 
business men who were thus able to leave their home 
offices in the morning, transact business in distant cities 
during the day and return home before evening. 

The rate for passenger transportation on this line was 
10 cents a mile. The transportation of passengers on 
the line between New York and Chicago is discouraged 
by the National Air Transport, but it will carry one 
passenger in each day plane in emergency. The planes 
used on this line have no ordinary facilities for handling 
passengers and those who make the trip are given a 
place on a small seat which is put into the baggage com- 
partment. The first rate for transportation from 
Chicago to New York was fixed at $100, but there were 
so many demands for transportation at this rate, which 
the National Air Transport was unable to meet, that it 
raised the rate to $200. Even this has not succeeded in 
discouraging prospective air passengers between New 
York and Chicago and many more apply for passage 
on the planes than the N. A. T. can take care of. 

No avoidable chances are taken with the safety of 
passengers. If flying conditions are bad, no passengers 
are taken up. While if the flying conditions become 
bad unexpectedly while a plane with passengers is on 
its way, the plane is landed and the passengers are for- 
warded to their destination by train. The reason for 
this is not that there might be any great danger to the 
passengers’ safety, but rather that the pilots are charged 
with the primary duty of getting the mail through in 
spite of any conditions which may arise, and it is felt 
by the officers of the National Air Transport that their 
pilots will be less inclined to take necessary chances to 
get the mail through if they have the responsibility tor 
the safety of passengers on their hands. The pilots, of 
course, have parachutes which they can use in case 0! 
accident. 

Its attitude toward the transportation of passengers 
is significant evidence of the conservatism of the man- 
agement of the National Air Transport. It is definitely 
committed to the task of proving the efficiency and re 
liability of air transport. 
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New Books 








Looking Backward 








Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The British Steam Locomotive, 1825-1925, by E. L. Ahrons, 
An illustrated history of British locomotives and locomotives 
built in Great Britain for use in other countries. 391 p. Pub. 
by Locomotive Pub. Co., London, England, and Spon & Cham- 
berlain, New York City, $12. 

The Floods of 1927 in the Mississippi Basin, by H. C. Frank- 
enfield and others. Forecasts and observations by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau in which tribute is paid to the co-operation of 
railways. Supplement 29 to Monthly Weather Review. 49 p. 
and map. Pub, by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C., 
25 cents. 

The Pan-American Railway 1879-1927—Some References 
Chronologically Arranged. This railway project is on the 
agenda of the 6th Pan-American conference at Havana, Jan. 
16. 20 p. Pub. by Library, Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C, Apply. 

Railway Statistics: Their Compilation and Use, by A. E. 
Kirkus. Presents the development of railway statistics in Gt. 
Brit., the statistics now compiled in accordance with the pro- 
visions of various acts of Parliament and the purposes of them, 
and important aspects of presentation and application with some 
mention of railway statistical information available in other 
countries. 134 p. Pub. by Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, 
Eng., 5 shillings. 

Transport in the United States of America, by Alexander A. 
Neopihanoff. A survey of our transportation systems, partly 
in Russian and partly in English, based on recent source ma- 
terial and communication with railway officials in this country. 
The chapter bibliographies indicate that the Ramway AcE and 
recent books and pamphlets on American transportation gener- 
ally are available in such relatively far-off places as Moscow 
and Harbin. 136 p. tables, Pub. at Harbin, Manchuria. Apply 
to Author. 


Periodical Articles 


Railway Ownership of Inland Waterways, by C. D. Campbell. 
Results in Great Britain. Economic Journal, December, 1927, 
p. 666-670. 

Progress in Railroad Mechanical Engineering, by Railroad 
Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Illus- 
trated. Mechanical Engineering, January 1928, p. 35-39. 

You've Got to Rub People the Right Way, by Helen Christine 
Bennett. Sketch of the career of E. E. Loomis, President of 
the Lehigh Valley. American Magazine, January, 1928, p. 18- 
19, 80. 

The Motorist’s Part in Grade Crossing Accidents. Additional 
measures of regulation and control advocated by C. E. Hill of 
the National Safety Council. Literary Digest, December 24, 
1927, p 17-18. 

The Future of Aerial Transport, by “Neon.” The English 

air expert’s remarks on railway performance in all weathers vs. 
air service uncertainties are on p. 89. Atlantic Monthly, Jan- 
uary, 1928, p 80-90. 
gs, Hogheads and Tallowpots, by A. W. Somerville. This 
description of certain railway particularities written primarily 
for non-railroaders is illustrated with pictures of some of the 
newer and larger types of locomotives. Saturday Evening Post, 
January 7, 1928, p. 10-11, 59-60, 63-64, 69. 
Sledge to the Middle Ages, by Eleanor Lattimore. With 
six Russian phrases and eleven pieces of baggage the author 
proceeded as far as she could by the Trans-Siberian, as much 
farther as was possible by Siberian branch lines, and. then 
seventeen days by sledge into Central Asia to join her hus- 
band Her comments on railways and other transport are most 
interesting. Atlantic Monthly, January, 1928, p. 1-11. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


An experimental section of track on the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton has been fitted with cast iron ties. Wooden blocks 
are fitted into sockets under the rails to give the track the 
needed elasticity—Railway Age, January 17, 1878. 


During 1877, a year of depression in all industry, 2,260 miles 
of line were added to the railway system of the United States. 
Of this mileage, 1,446 miles were of “wide-gage” and 794 miles 
of “narrow gage.” The cost of construction was exceptionally 
low by reason of the general industrial depression.—Railroad 
Gazetie, January 11, 1878. 


A decision has been handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court in which it is held in the case of liability at a level 
railroad crossing that “from the character and momentum of a 
railroad train, it cannot be expected that it shall stop and give 
precedence to an approaching wagon to make the crossing first. 
But it is bound to give due warning of its approach. * * * 
Those who are crossing a railroad track are bound to exercise 
ordinary care and diligence to ascertain whether a train is ap- 
proaching.”—Railway Age, January 17, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The control of the Reading has passed into the hands of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now the New York Central) through the acquisition by these 
two railroads of a majority of the capital stock. This change 
also affects the control of the Central of New Jersey and places 
at the disposal of the B. & O. and the Lake Shore about half 
of the unmined anthracite in Pennsylvania.—Railroad Gazette, 
January 16, 1903. 


By a decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court the Wabash 
has been prohibited from extending its new Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
& Western line into the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., until permission 
is secured from the city council. The Wabash has stopped 
work within the city on its bridge over the Monongahela river, 
on its line and on its passenger station—Railroad Gazette, 
January 16, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


With the acquisition of control of the railroads by the govern- 
ment the necessity for the Railroads’ War Board has ceased and 
on December 31 the members of that body resigned. Director 
General McAdoo issued a prelimiaary order covering the 
change in control on December 27 and announced a cabinet of 
assistants to the director general which includes John Skelton 
Williams, formerly president of the Seaboard Air Line, finan- 
cial advisor; Hale Holden, president of the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy, to supervise the War Board organization; Henry 
Walters, chairman of the Atlantic Coast Line, operating ad- 
visor; Edward Chambers, vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, traffic advisor; Walker D. Hines, chair- 
man of the Santa Fe, legal advisor, and Alfred H. Smith, 
president of the New York Central, temporary operating ad- 
visor for Official Classification territory.— Railway Review, Jan- 
uary 12, 1918. 


Director General McAdoo does not favor the idea that gov- 
ernment freight should be carried free, as has been done in 
England. It is understood that the guaranty plan will virtually 
involve a pooling of earnings whereby a surplus on one road 
would be retained as a government fund to aid roads facing a 
deficit during their operation by the government.—Railway Age, 
January 11, 1918. 
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Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








In the railway police departments these days they are telling 
the tale of the recruit who was fired. This man, it appears, was 
so dumb that, after the theft of a 50 lb. box of soap from a 
box car, he arrested a tramp as the culprit. 

Aunt Maggie Lattimore, attendant in the passenger station of 
the Southern Railway at Knoxville, Tenn., has just closed her 
46th year in that position. When she began, as a girl of 19, 
she was not only a maid but also an information bureau and a 
train caller; also she performed the functions which now are 
attended to by the Travelers’ Aid. With the growth of business 
at the station her duties have been lightened and she now works 
only eight hours a day instead of 12. She sometimes calls the 
trains when the regular announcers are not on hand; and she 
says that passengers tell her they can understand the announce- 
ments better than when “the boys” call the trains. 


They All Have Their Troubles 


The recent floods which damaged the New England railways 
and the Mississippi flood of last spring rather overshadow 
similar disasters elsewhere. That they do occur, however, is 


demonstrated by the accompanying illustration, depicting a train 
of the Great Western ploughing through a sizeable stretch of 











(Underwood & Underwood) 
water near Ely, Wales. In some cases, during the Welsh flood, 
the water rose as high as six feet over the tracks. 


The Real History of “Casey” 


Mrs. John Luther Jones of Jackson, Tenn., comes to the 
fore in the Chicago Daily News with the announcement that her 
husband was the original “Casey” Jones of song and story. 
According to her statement, “Casey” was 6 ft. 4 in. tall and 
was known to everyone along the line of the Illinois Central 
between Iackson and Water Valley, Miss., for the melody he 
could get from a locomotive whistle. In 1900, “Casey” took a 
run between Memphis, Tenn., and Canton, Miss., and he and 
his engine, the 638, became just as famous on the new run as 
on the old. “Casey” and his fireman, “Sim” Webb, were bowl- 
ing along one Sunday night near Vaughn, Miss., and, in the 
words of the song: “All the switchmen knew by the en- 
gine’s moans, that the man at the throttle was Casey Jones.” 
The 638 was pounding along at about 60 miles an hour. There 
was a freight train on the passing track at Vaughn, but this 
was no unusual occurrence, so “Casey” didn’t shut her off. 
When about 100 ft. from the end of the siding, it was seen that 
the freight train was not in the clear. The fireman jumped, 
but “Casey” stayed with the 638 until the crash and was killed. 
Mrs. Jones states that the well-known song extolling Casey’s 
exploits was written by Wallace Saunders, a colored engine- 
wiper in the Jackson enginehouse, who had always been an 
ardent admirer of “Casey.” 
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What’s in a Name? 


Most stations on new railroad liues, if they escape being 
dubbed Wilson, Anderson, Williams, West Yard, The Siding or 
G S Tewer, just grow up with the country and assume place 
names. Not so with the 334 miles of line on the Hudson's 
Bay Railway between the Pas, Man., and Kettle Rapids. The 
Department of Railways and Canals has refused to let this new 
piece of railroad construction drift along with the country and 
only 11 of the 44 stations have been assigned place names, 
Leaving the Pas, the first station—Tremaudan—is named after 
the founder of a newspzper at The Pas, then comes the first 
representative in the legislature, followed by the name of a 
pioneer lumberman. Farther along we find the name of Hal- 
crow, a trader, and then in succession, interspersed with a few 
place names, are those of an Indian missionary, a physician, 
a former prime minister and the present prime minister of 
Manitoba, thes present member of parliament for Nelson, an 
explorer, a land surveyor, a navigator, an English writer, a 
governor and a mail carrier. Winston, 122 miles from the 
Pas, honors Winston Churchill. La Perouse pays homage to 
the Srench admiral of the same name who captured Fort 
Prince of Wales in 1782 and seven miles farther up the line 
we find Hearne, the Hudson’s Bay governor at Churchill who 
surrendered the fort to La Perouse. Garraway’s coffee house 
of London, where the first sale of the Hudson Bay Company's 
furs was held in 1871 receives for the first time recognition in 
the form of a sign on a station building. The names of four 
railway men will adorn as many stations—Thomas Turnbull, 
engineer of maintenance of way of the Western region of the 
Canadian National; W. A. Bowden, late chief engineer of the 
department of railways and canals; Earchman, an early en- 
gineer of the Hudson’s Bay, and William Arnot who was for 
a number of years in charge of railway water supply on that 
railroad. The Hudson’s Bay Company figures prominently in 
the list with the names of no less than seven of its pioneer 
employees and two ships to be placed on stations. 


Santa Claus at Portsmouth 


For a number of years employees of the car accountant’s of- 
fice of the Seaboard Air Line at Portsmouth, Va., have been 
conducting an unusual charity. Each Christmas, the entire 
force plays Santa Claus for the 20 or more children in the 
local orphanage. Early in the holiday season, letters are written 
by these children to Santa Claus in care of the car accountant, 
indicating just what they would like to have for Christmas. 
A committee of women employees buy just what the children 








desire, with funds contributed by the clerks. The children are 
brought to the office in automobiles the day before Christmas 
and the presentation takes place. The accompanying illustration 
shows this year’s tree. 
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THE SENATE on January 4 confirmed 
the appointment of G. W. W. Hanger as 
a member of the United States Board of 
mediation for a new term. 


THe New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis 
has moved its general offices to the Termi- 
nal Tower building of the Union Station 
on the Public squate, Cleveland, O. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
has granted the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western an extension of time from De- 
cember 31 to July 1 in which to complete 
its installation of automatic train control 
under the commission’s order. 


C. M. Morcan has been appointed mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Railroad Commis- 
sion, to succeed Dean C. Holmes. Mr. 
Morgan served on the Commission in 
1920-24. 


THe WEsTERN Raitway Cxus will de- 
vote its next regular monthly meeting, on 
December 16, at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, to a consideration of air brake prob- 
lems, the principal speakers being C. C. 
Farmer of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company and E. F. Wentworth of the 
New York Air Brake Company. 


Chicago Meeting A. S. M. E. 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Chicago Section, will hold its 
next monthly meeting at 7:30 p. m. on 
January 20 at Fullerton Hall, the Art 
Institute, Chicago, and the entire program 
will be devoted to a consideration of rail- 
way subjects. Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
the Railway Age, will discuss “Railway 
valuation as affecting the engineer”, L. K. 
Silleox, assistant to the president of the 
New York Air Brake Company, will pre- 
sent a paper on “the human element in 
railway work”; G. H. Roosevelt, railway 
division, General Electric Company, will 
nsider “new motive power develop- 
ments.” 
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Railway Revenues and Expenses 
for November 


lass I railroads in November had a net 
Tailway operating income of $86,424,299, 
er at the annual rate of 3.71 per cent on 
their property investment, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
In November, 1926, this in- 
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come was $119,940,803, or 5.29 per cent. 
Other comparisons appear in the follow- 
ing table: 


Revenues and Expenses—November 


1926 1927 
Total op. rev....... $ 503,819,802 $ 562,255,818 
Total op. exp...... 376,875,841 403,586,299 
ee 31,237,545 35,136,149 
Net ry. op. income. 86,424,299 119,940,803 
Per cent exps...... 74.80 71.78 
Annual return, p. c. 3.71 5.29 


Eleven months ended November 30 


c( & = ae $5,739,426,791 $5,937,601,742 
Total op. eEx—..... 4,249,320,864 4,319,707,413 
ee 356,146,960 364,972,610 
Net ry. op. income. 1,028,542,175 1,152,872,690 
Per cent exps..... 74.04 72.75 
Annual return, p.c. 4.55 5.23 


Net railway operating income by dis- 
tricts for the first eleven months of 1927, 
with the percentage of return based on 
property investment on an annual basis, 
was as follows: 


New England Region........ $ 39,273,397 4.67 
Great Lakes Region......... 177,178,207 4.60 
Central Eastern Region...... 223,291,884 4.77 
Pocahontas Region........... 76,504,478 8.19 
Total Eastern District..... 516,247,966 5.01 
Total Southern District.... 127,805,448 4.55 
Northwestern Region........ 113,526,717 3.60 
Central Western Region..... 186,726,913 4.35 
Southwestern Region......... 84,235,131 4.11 
Total Western District..... 384,488,761 4.05 
UNITED STATES....... 1,028,542,175 4.55 


Thirty-one Class I roads were operated 
at a loss in November. 


Railroads and Coal-Mine Wages 


Senator Johnson of California intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 9 a 
resolution, S. J. Res. 105, directing the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce 
to make a “thorough and complete in- 
vestigation of the conditions existing in 
the coal fields of central Pennsylvania, 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio,” and to ascertain “whether the rail- 
roads are endeavoring to depress the 
labor cost of coal produced by union- 
mine labor.” The resolution was re- 
ferred to the committee. A complaint of 
this kind was recently placed before the 
President by officers of the miners’ union, 
who said that the railroads had endeav- 
ored to depress the price of coal in the 
union mines by refusing to pay more for 
coal than the price they would obtain at 
southern non-union mines. 

The resolution also calls for inquiry as 
to whether wage contracts in the coal 
fields have been abrogated or repudiated, 
whether women and children have been 
evicted from their homes “and generally 
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what has transpired in said coal fields 
and the reasons for conditions and hap- 
penings therein.” 


The Canadian Roads in November 


Gross earnings by the Canadian Na- 
tional of $266,000,000 for 1927 were pre- 
dicted in a recent address by the Presi- 
dent, Sir Henry Thornton. In _ his 
address Sir Henry said, in part: 

“Based on the experience of eleven 
months it is estimated that the gross 
earnings of the National system for 1927 
will approximate $267,000,000, this figure 
excluding earnings on lines east of Levis 
and Diamond Junction, Quebec, which are 
now separated under the provisions of 
the Maritime Freight Rates Act, 1927. 
On this basis the net earnings for 1927 
have been placed at $45,500,000, or more 
than enough to again meet the interest 
on the funded debt in the hands of the 
public.” 

Both the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National showed increases in 
gross earnings in November but operat- 
ing costs on both roads showed larger 
increases. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National for’ the month of November, 
1927, amounted to $23,699,965, as com- 
pared with $23,501,587 for November, 
1926, an increase in November, 1927, of 
$198,378, equal to 0.84 per cent. During 
November last, operating expenses 
amounted to $16,922,632, as against $16,- 
310,330 in November, 1926, an increase 
of $612,302, equal to 3.75 per cent. 

Net earnings during November last 
totaled $6,777,332, while in November, 
1926, they amounted to $7,191,256, a de- 
crease of $413,924, equal to 5.76 per cent. 

The operating ratio in November, 1927, 
was 71.40 per cent. 

The operating ratio for the eleven 
months of 1927 was 83:52 per cent. 

The figures quoted in the foregoing 
exclude all lines in Canada east of Levis 
and Diamond Junction, as from July 1 
last, under the provisions of the Mari- 
time Freight Rates’ Act, and for the 
month of November last, exclude the 
figures of the Central Vermont Railway. 

Net earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
for the month of November show a de- 
crease of $373,929, when compared with 
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November of last year, gross earnings 
showing an increase of $469,635, while 
operating expenses were higher by $843,- 
564. Gross earnings for the month un- 
der review amounted to $21,993,751, as 
against $21,524,116 in November of last 
year, while working expenses were $15,- 
617,957, compared with $14,774,393 in the 
corresponding month of last year, leav- 
ing net profits at $6,375,793, compared 
with $6,749,722 in November, 1926. This 
was the seventh consecutive decline in 
monthly net earnings, and the eighth of 
the year to date. 

For the eleven months of the year 
ended with November 30, net shows a de- 
crease of $5,486,539, standing at $37,842,- 
404, as compared with $43,328,944 in the 
corresponding eleven months of 1926. For 
the eleven month period, gross earnings 
show an increase of $2,144,889, while op- 
erating expenses are higher by $7,631,429. 


Private Sidings in Illinois 

An Illinois coal company built a track, 
about 3% miles long, from its mine to 
the Big Four, and thereafter obtained 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an order requiring the Big Four to 
construct and operate a connection (96 
in iw oe ek.  G The road 
brought suit in the federal district court 
for northern Illinois to set aside the 
order. The bill was dismissed without 
opinion and the railroad appealed. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
affirmed the decree, and because the rail- 
road’s contentions as to the invalidity of 
the order are peculiar in character and 
novel, has stated them in detail. Sub- 
stantially, its ruling are as follows: 

1. Paragraph 22, added to §1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act by the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, did not affect the 
power conferred on the Commission by 
paragraph 9 to require the construction of 
a switch connection with a side track built 
by a shipper and located wholly within a 
state. Paragraph 22 refers to tracks built 
by the carrier as part of its railroad; 
paragraph 9 to switch connections with 
private sidings. 

2. Neither the switch connection nor 
the shipper’s track, nor both combined, 
constituted an extension within paragraphs 
18 to 21 because the track crossed at 
grade the tracks of two other railroads 
making it physically possible for their 
trains to pass over the track. 

3. The siding was not an extension 
under paragraphs 18 to 21 because, un- 
der the law of Illinois, all tracks which 
cross highways are deemed public tracks, 
and this track crosses highways. 

4. The declaration of the state court 
that the track which the federal authority 
determines is private shall be deemed pub- 
lic cannot affect the validity of the Com- 
mission’s order, 

5. The coal company is no less a “ship- 
per” within paragraph 9 because its mine 
was already connected with the Illinois 
Central. A shipper may have a direct 
connection with more than one railroad. 

6. The contention that no one unless 
he is already a shipper at the time of the 
application to the Commission, is en- 
titled to a switch connection, was not sus- 
tained. The burden of building the side 
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track is on the shipper; and the railroad 
cannot be ordered to build the switch un- 
til after the shipper has built the private 
siding. 

7. It was not the duty of the Commis- 
sion to determine, before issuing its order, 
whether or not the private track actually 
in existence had been constructed by the 
shipper ultra vires. “Whether in so act- 
ing the shipper transgressed state law (in 
building its track across highways) is a 
question which cannot be raised in this 
suit. If the state concludes to question 
the legality of the shipper’s acts, it must 
do so in a direct proceeding instituted by 
it for that purpose.” C. C. C. & St. L. v. 
United States. Decided January 3, 1928. 


Opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis, 


Engineers’ Wages in Southeast 

A hearing was begun on January 3 be- 
fore a board of arbitration selected under 
the provisions of the railway labor act on 
a request for a general 15 per cent .in- 
crease in wages for locomotive engineers 
on the southeastern railroads made sev- 
eral months ago by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. .The board con- 
sists of Walter P. Stacey, chief justice 
of the supreme court of North Carolina, 
and Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, as neutral members selected 
by the Board of Mediation; J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Central of Georgia and 
W. J. Jenks, vice-president of the Nor- 
folk & Western, selected by the south- 
eastern railroads; and Alvanley Johnston, 
grand chief engineer, and S. H. Huff, 
assistant chief engineer, of the brother- 
hood, selected by the employees. The case 
for the employees was submitted by G. W. 
Laughlin, assistant grand chief of the 
brotherhood, while the railways were rep- 
resented by Charles P. Neill, manager of 
the Bureau of Information of the South- 
eastern Railways. 

In addition to the 15 per cent general 
increase the request calls for a differential 
of 25 cents a day in freight service for 
each 50,000 Ib. of weight on drivers in 
excess of 350,000 and for. Mallet rates for 
electric and three-cylinder locomotives. In 
outlining the justification for an increase 
Mr. Laughlin laid stress upon the years 
of training and the skill required of an 
engineer and the increased earning power 
and responsibility incident to the use of 
larger and more powerful locomotives and 
modern appliances, such as boosters, feed- 
water heaters and automatic train con- 
trol. Mr. Laughlin also said it would be 
shown that more skill and training is 
required for service as a locomotive engi- 
neer than in any other trade. 

The case for the employees consisted 
largely of testimony of individual engi- 
neers regarding their work and duties. 

Testimony on behalf of the brotherhood 
was completed on January 11 with. the 
introduction of statistics showing the 
wage scales in the building trades in cities 
of the Southeast. The first witness for 
the railwavs was A, J. Bier, secretary of 
the Bureau of Information of the South- 
eastern Railways, who read into the rec- 
ord quotations showing that the high 
wages of the building trades were largely 
due to the irregularity of employment. 
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W. W. Shelton, road foreman of en- 
gines on the Chesapeake & Ohio, testified 
regarding the steady improvement in 
locomotives and regarding the various ap- 
pliances which he said have reduced both 
the work and responsibility of the engi- 
neer. 

Many of those he mentioned were 
those that had been referred to by the 
engineers in their testimony as increas- 
ing the responsibility of the engineer, in- 
cluding feedwater heaters, mechanical 
lubricators, power reverse gear, outside 
valve gear, electric welding of flues, and 
superheaters. He also made the point 
that the increased proportion of double 
track reduces the engineer’s responsiblity 


Payments to Labor Contractors 
Criticised 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January 10 made public a report, by 
Commissioner McManamy, finding that 
the practice of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie in 1918 and later years of paying to 
labor contractors for their services in 
connection with the employment of main- 
tenance of way laborers an allowance of 
10 per cent of the monthly earnings of 
its track and roadway laborers, including 
supervisory and camp and commissary em- 
ployees, “cannot be regarded as consistent 
with efficient and economical manage- 
ment.” In conclusion the report says: 

“The payment to a labor contractor of 
10 per cent of the monthly earnings of 
its track and roadway laborers, including 
supervisory forces and camp and commis- 
sary help, as long as such employees re- 
main in the service has not been justified 
on this record and has been shown to 
have resulted in substantially greater ex- 
penditures than would have been neces- 
sary had respondent handled this work 
with its own organization or in fact had 
the usual fees allowed labor agents for 
similar work been paid. 

And it is significant that during the five- 
year period covered by this investigation 
the yearly average number of men on the 
contractors’ rolls increased from 303 to 
1125 and in percentage from 35 to 71, with 
a corresponding increase in the allowance 
to the contractor, whereas during the same 
period there was an equivalent decrease 
in the number of men actually carried on 
respondent’s rolls although the record con- 
clusively shows a substantially greater cost 
per effective labor hour for the men on 
the contractors’ rolls. 

Further, the practice of entering into 
verbal understandings covering such ex- 
tensive operations and involving the ex- 
penditure of more than six millions of 
dollars, a substantial portion of which the 
contractors receive under cost-plus agree- 
ments, presents such a fertile field for ex- 
cessive allowances, overcharges, duplica- 
tion of charges, misunderstandings, and 
possible future litigation that it cannot be 
regarded as consistent with efficient and 
economical management. Whatever may 
have been the justification for such an 
arrangement in the beginning under con- 
ditions which then existed, the facts of 
record do not justify its continuance.’ 

Commissioner Hall did not participate 
in the disposition of this case. 
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Traffic 
The Southwest Shippers’ Advisory 


Board will hold its seventeenth regular 
meeting in the Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La., on February 9. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed the hearings on western 
livestock rates, part 9 of the general rate 
structure investigation, at Chicago from 
january 12 to February 6 and Kansas 
City from January 23 to February 16. 


In the face of the application of the 
express companies of Canada, made to the 
Dominion Railway Board, for a general 
increase in rates amounting to 25 per 
cent. these companies have just an- 
nounced some reductions in their rates, 
but the reduction in the rates for ship- 
ment of parcels up to 15 pounds is not 
in the nature of a percentage decrease, it 
is explained by the companies. The de- 
crease, which is designed to meet the 
parcel post competition, covers the smaller 
packages which might be sent by mail. 


Representative Newton, of Minnesota, 
has reintroduced as H. R. 8833 (by re- 
quest) the bill which he introduced last 
March, which was written by officers of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, to 
repeal section 15a of the act to regulate 
commerce and substitute a direction to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
adjust rates so as to give carriers an op- 
portunity to earn sufficient income, as 
nearly as may be, as the basis of such 
credit, as in the judgment of the com- 
mission may be necessary to meet the 
transportation needs of the country. A 
later draft of the same bill was approved 
by the National Industrial Traffic League 
at its annual meeting. 


The injunction restraining the Illinois 
Commerce Commission from interfering 
with a 20 per cent increase in suburban 
fares to and from Chicago, obtained in 
1925 by 18 railroads centering in that 
city, was made permanent by Judge 
George T. Page of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals sitting en banc with 
federal judges James H. Wilkerson and 
George A. Carpenter on January 7. The 
tailroads applied to the commission for 
permission to advance the fares 20 per 
cent but that body refused to grant per- 
mission. The Chicago & North Western 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and secured permission to advance 
fares 20 per cent. 


Chicago-Coast Time Cut 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Northern Pacific in conjunction with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Great Northern in conjunction with the 
Burlington and the Union Pacific in con- 
junction with the Chicago & North West- 
ern, will place their through trains be- 
tween Chicago and Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash., on a 68 hr. schedule in- 
steal of the present 70 hr. schedule, ef- 
fect've May 6. The new schedules will 
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affect the North Coast Limited of the 
Northern Pacific, the Oriental Limited of 
the Great Northern, the Olympian of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
Portland Limited and the Continental 
Limited of the Union Pacific. 


Export Iron and Steel Rates 
Reduced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
allowed to go into effect on December 31 
tariffs filed by the eastern railroads mak- 
ing a reduction of 20 per cent in the 
freight rates on export shipments of iron 
and steel from points in Official (eastern) 
Classification territory to the north At- 
lantic ports, in spite of protests filed by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and others 
and by a number of Kansas farm organ- 
izations asking the commission to suspend 
the rates. The tariffs provide that the 
rates shall be in effect for an experimental 
period of one year and expire by limita- 
tion at the end of 1928. 


Increased Travel to National 
Parks 


Travel to the national parks and monu- 
meuts of the United States has reached a 
new record according to the annual re- 
port of the secretary of the Interior on 
national park service for the fiscal year 
1927. A total of 2,354,643 persons visited 
the national parks and 443,197 the national 
monuments, making a total of 2,797,840. 
This was an increase of 482,935 persons 
or 21 per cent over the previous high 
record of 1926. Among the parks and 
monuments showing the greatest increase 
are: Yosemite, 226,221; Platt, 170,670; 
Lafayette, 22,443; Grand Canyon, 22,104; 
Mount Ranier, 38,245; and Yellowstone, 
13,018. Among those showing decreases 
are: Hot Springs, General Grant, Crater 
Lake, and Wind Cave. 


B. & O. to Have New Station 
in New York 


The Baltimore & Ohio has concluded 
arrangements to occupy a large space on 
the first floor of the new office building, 
now being constructed at Forty-second 
street and Lexington avenue, New York 
City, as a passenger station and motor 
coach terminal for its trainside connection 
service. The new facilities will permit the 
motor coaches to enter the building from 
the Forty-first street side, driving to the 
center of the building adjacent to the 
waiting rooms and ticket offices, where 
passengers may board or leave them in- 
stead of at the street curb as at present. 

The main entrance to the ticket office 
and station quarters will be on Forty- 
second street opposite the.Grand Central 
Terminal and Hotel Commodore, to both 
of which, as well as to the subway and 
the Biltmore and Roosevelt hotels, there 
will be direct underground connection 
within the building without going into the 
open. 

The space arranged for is much larger 
than that now occupied in the Pershing 
square building and only a short distance 
removed in the same square. The new 


station facilities are expected to be ready 
by next Fall or earlier. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue Great NorTHERN contemplates or- 
dering 6 Mallet type locomotives. 


Toe New York, Ontario & WESTERN 
is inquiring for from four to six 4-8-4 
type locomotives. 


THE QuaRAHUY ErITaguy ESsTRADO DE 
Ferro, Brazil, has ordered one Pacific type 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 10 
caboose cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Tue St. Lowis-San Francisco is in- 
quiring for 30 air dump cars. 


Tue Fruit Growers Express is inquir- 
ing for 480 steel underframes for re- 
frigerator cars. 


THE AtTcHIson, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 100 air dump cars of 30 cu. 
yd. capacity from the Magor Car Corpo- 
ration and 100 caboose cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Texas & Paciric is inquiring for 
10 caboose cars. 


THE NortHeERN Paciric is inquiring for 
50 caboose car underframes. 


Tue Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered 100 ballast cars from the Rodger 
Ballast Car Company. 


Tue Arcuison, TopeEKA & SANTA FE 
is inquiring for from 150 to 200 under- 
frames. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & Ouro is inquiring 
for 500 hopper car bodies of 70 tons’ 
capacity and repairs to 500 sets of 70- 
ton trucks. 


THe Orts Steet Company, Cleveland, 
Chio, has ordered 6, 30 cu. yd. extension 
side dump cars, from the Clark Car Com- 
pany. 


Tue Union Paciric contemplates buy- 
ing about 500 50 ton flat cars. 


THe Great NorrHerN is inquiring for 
8 air dump cars of 30 cu. yd. capacity. 


THE SoutH AFRICAN RAILWAYS are in- 
quiring, through the car builders, for 100 
gondola cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


THE SHARPLESS SOLVENT CORPORATION, 
Charleston, West Va., has ordered 4 tank 
cars of 6,000 gal. capacity, from the Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corporation. 


Tue SouTHerRN has ordered 500 auto- 
mobile cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. This is in addition 
to the orders reported in the Railway Age 
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of December 31. The Southern has or- 
dered 20 extension side dump cars of 30 
cu. yd. capacity from the Clark Car Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 10. 


THe CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 
200 refrigerator cars from the National 
Steel Car Corporation; 300 automobile 
cars and 50 Hart-Otis ballast cars from 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Pacitric Fruir Express has or- 
dered from 300 to 600 steel underframes 
from the Pacific Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 


17. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 500 
gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company and 300 flat and 200 automobile 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
10. 


THe RaAiLwAy ADMINISTRATION of the 
Imperial Government of Persia is asking 
for bids until 10 a. m. February 19, for 
miscellaneous railway supplies including 
rails, track equipment, cars and locomo- 
tives for 24 in. and 30 in. gage line. W. 
B. Poland is director general of railways 
and Mehdi Gholi Khan Hedayat is prime 
minister and minister of public works. 
Bids should be addressed to the minister 
of public works, Teheran, Persia. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Unton Paciric is inquiring for 
10 dining cars and 15 coaches. 


Tue Western Paciric has ordered 4 
cafe cars from the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Company. 


THe Cuicaco & ALTON is inquiring for 
2 postal cars and 7 combination baggage 
and mail cars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered six 
73-ft. gas-electric rail motor cars, to be 
equipped with Electro-Motive Company 
275 h.p. power plants. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has given an 
order for the rebuilding of 33 steel under- 
, frame passenger coaches, to the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue PittspurGH RAILways CoMPANY 
has ordered 15 interurban cars from the 
St. Louis Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 26. 


Tue Moar & Onto has ordered three 
72 ft. mail and baggage gas-electric rail 
motor cars; from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany. These cars are to be equipped 
with dual power plants of 440 horsepower 
each furnished by the Electro-Motive 
Company. An order for 3 trailer cars 72 
ft. long was also sent to the St. Louis 
Car Company. 


Tue CANADIAN Pactiric has ordered 15 
palace horse cars and 5 parlor-cafe car 
frames from the National Steel Car Cor- 
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poration, and 20 first class passenger 
car frames from the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company. 

Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 
3. dining cars and 5 combination baggage 
and express cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 10. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Erie has received bids on 100 tons 
of steel for a runway at Meadville, Pa. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has received 
bids on 450 tons of steel for bridges over 
various streets in Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 150 
tons of steel for a bridge at Bird-in-Hand, 
Pa., and 150 tons for a transfer bridge at 
Cape Charles, Va. Bids have been re- 
ceived for 600 tons of steel for a passen- 
ger station at Lancaster, Pa. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 
for 500 tons of steel for a bridge at 
Covington, Ky. 


Tue Boston & Marne has received bids 
on 1800 tons of steel for a bridge at 
Westboro, N. H., and has ordered 3000 
tons of steel from the American Bridge 
Company, to be used on the North Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 1000 tons of steel for a viaduct at 
Forty-fifth street and Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York Citv. 


Signaling 


Tue Texas & Pactrtc has ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Company an 
electric interlocking for Big Sandy, Tex., 
18 working levers. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, an electro-mechanical interlocking 
for Talcott, W. Va.; eight mechanical 
levers and three electric; also one of ten 
mechanical and three electric for Jerry’s 
Run, Va. 


THE MissourtI-KANSAS-TEXAS has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, a mechanical interlocking, five 
levers, for its crossing with the Houston 
& Texas Central at Lancaster, Tex. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, an 
electro-mechanical interlocking for Col- 
linsville, Ill. 


Tue Cuicaco, MItwauKeEE & Sr. PAu 
has ordered 43,000 tons of rail from the 
Ulinois Steel Company. 


THe Cuicaco Great WESTERN has 
ordered 3,000 tons of rail, from. the 
Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue St. Louts SOUTHWESTERN has or- 
dered 13,800 tons of rail divided among the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, the Illinois 
Steel Company and the Inland Steel 
Company. 
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THE New York, New Haven & Haarr- 
roRD has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, material for the coded 
continuous automatic train stop to be in- 
stalled on its: line from Cedar Hill (New 
Haven) Conn., eastward to Auburn, R. |. 
107 miles. The order includes 31 color- 
light signals, 141 lccomotive equipments, 
436 relays and other apparatus, 


THE CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, 40 locomotive equipments for 
the coded continuous automatic train stop 
system to be used between: Red Bank, N. 
J., and Winslow Junction. 


THE CONSOLIDATED RAILWAYS OF Cupa 
have ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company, material for mechanical 
interlockings at two crossings, Tahon and 
Vergara. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe Texas & Paciric has ordered a 
5 ft. plain Right Line radial drill and a 
2,500 Ib. single frame steam hammer, from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue DeLtaware, LACKAWANNA & WeEst- 
ERN, reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 7 as asking for prices on miscel- 
laneous machine tools, is now inquiring 
for the following: 


1 42-in. squaring shears. 

1 50-ton drop table, electric driven. 

1 heel press recording gage. 

2 A.C. motor driven floor grinders. 

1 50-ton forging, bushing and bending press. 

1 18-in. reach pneumatic yoke riveter. 

1 Hose dismounting ‘and assembling machine, 
pneumatically operated. 

1 30-in, by 10-ft. geared heavy duty engine 
lathe. 

1 54-in. by 30-in. by 16-ft. heavy horizontal 
spindle milling machine. 

1 50-ton forcing, bushing and bending press. 

1 42-in. vertical turret lathe. 

2 16-in. by 6-ft heavy duty geared head bolt 
lathes. 

1 13-in. by 16-in. power hack saw. F 

1 48-in. radial multi duty ball bearing drill. 

1 14-in. single spindle high speed ball bearing 
sensitive drill, 

1 20-in. by 8-ft. heavy duty selective geared 
head engine lathe. 

1 Metal band saw for cutting tool steel. 

1 Flexible shaft grinder. 

1 Nibbing machine and cutter. 

1 100,000-lb. capacity testing machine. 

1 8,000-lb. double leg guide ram steam hammer. 

1 Portable sand separator and blender. 

1 Portable swing grinder. 

1 42-in. vertical turret lathe. 

1 10 inch by 36 inch universal grinding ma- 
chine. 

1 Heavy double axle lathe 30% in. by 9 ft. 

1 Slitting shears. 

1 Rotary pump for pumping oil. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—This railroad has given a contract to 
the T. F. Foley construction Company ot 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the erection of a 
bridge on its line at Rockaway, N. J. 
at an approximate cost of $400,000. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT resumed pas- 
senger service from Montpelier, south- 
ward to Northfield, Vt., about ten miles, 
on January 3, just two months after the 
disastrous flood which suspended traitc 
on a considerable mileage of its main line. 
From Northfield, southward to Bethel, 
about 25 miles, there is still a large 
amount of work to do to restore ‘ie 
tracks; and the same is true of a co"- 
siderable mileage in the vicinity of Wat 
bury, north of Montpelier Junction. 
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The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio has opened an office at 721 Healy 
building, Atlanta, Ga. K. V. Farmer, 
H. H. Hoxie, J. A. Whatley and G. W. 
Willis, sales representatives in that part 
of the country now have their head- 
quarters in the Atlanta office. 


Charles H. Leinert, president of the 
Leinert Valve Company, Inc., with of- 
fice at 310 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed district repre- 
sentative in the Chicago district, for the 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Company, Birdsboro, Pa. 


The Harrison Steel Castings Com- 
pany, Attica, Ind., has acquired all of 
the assets and real estate of the 
National Car Coupler Company, Attica. 
This company will operate the plant, con- 
tinuing the manufacture of miscellaneous 
steel castings, knuckles and couplers with 
the same management and policies under 
which the former company operated. 


A. M. Andersen, who has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer in charge of the 
railway department, western territory, of 
the Gould Storage Battery Company, 
Inc., with headquarters at 32 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, was born in Em- 
met county, Iowa, on September 29, 
1885. He attended Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, and later entered 
the service of the Pullman Company as 
an electrician. Subsequently he was 
foreman electrician and then electrical 
supervisor with the Pullman Company, 
his entire service embracing a period of 





A. M. Andersen 


irly twenty years. For seven and a 
half years Mr. Andersen was with the 
Chicago office of the Edison Storage 
tery Company as a sales representa- 
t and was serving in this capacity at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
Sales engineer for the Gould Storage 
Battery Company, Inc. 


H. F. T. Erben, assistant vice-presi- 
ient of the General Electric Company, 
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retired on January 1, after more than 
forty years of service. At the time of 
his retirement he was also vice-chair- 
man of the General Electric manufac- 
turing committee. B. L. Delack has 
been appointed manager of the Schen- 
ectady plant of the General Electric 
Company, and E. A. Wagner has been 
appointed manager of the Pittsfield, 
Mass., plant. The sales organization 
changes include the appointment of C. 
N. Gregory as manager of the New 
Haven, Conn., office, succeeding Fred- 
eric Cutts, and R. B. Ransom has been 
appointed resident agent in charge ot 
the Hartford office, succeeding Mr 
Gregory. 


George L. Pollock, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Burnside Steel Foun- 
dry Company since its organization, has 
resigned to become vice-president of 
the Nugent Steel Castings Company, 
Chicago. Prior to becoming associated 





G. L. Pollock 


with the foundry industry, Mr. Pollock 
had been with the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and later served as purchasing 
agent of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the 
Chicago & Western Indiana and the 
Belt Railway of Chicago. : 


The carbon sales division of the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Inc., with gen- 
eral sales headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has opened branch sales offices lo- 
cated at the present brush service plants 
of the company, at 357 West Thirty- 
sixth street, New York City; 551 West 
Monroe street, Chicago; No. 3 Barker 
place, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 1824 Ninth 
avenue, North Birmingham, Ala. E. A. 
Williford is manager of the carbon sales 
division, at Cleveland; J. A. Hammond, 
and E. R. Geib are assistant managers, 
Cleveland; E. C. Friday, district man- 
ager, New York City; J. L. Green, dis- 
trict manager, Chicago; V. J. Nolan, dis- 
trict manager, Pittsburgh and J. B. Col- 
lins, sales manager, Birmingham. 


Jenkins & Gunther, Santa Fe build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas, have been appointed 
sales agents of the Rome Wire Company 
Division, of the General Cable Corpora- 
tion. 


W. A. Spuehler, secretary of the 
Burnside Steel Foundry Co., Chicago, 
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has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer to succeed George L. Pollock 
resigned. He will be succeeded by H. 
J. Finlay. 


P. C. Brooks, president of E. T. Fair- 
banks & Co., scale manufacturing sub- 
sidiary of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and 
vice-president of the Canadian Fair- 
banks, Morse Co., Ltd., also has been 
elected vice-president of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. After graduating from 
Georgia Institute of Technology in 1891 
where he studied mechanical engineer- 
ing, he was connected with a number 
of manufacturing organizations and in 
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1899 he became associated with the 
Beloit works of Fairbanks; Morse & 
Co., where he became assistant manager 
and later acting manager. After hold- 
ing various other positions with Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. and its subsidiaries 
he was elected vice-president of the 
Canadian Fairbanks, Morse Co., Ltd., 
in 1916 and in the following year he 
was elected president of E. T. Fair- 
banks & Co. 


Obituary 


John Henderson, treasurer of the 
Edgewater Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., since its organization in 1916, died 
on December 30. Mr. Henderson was 
born in Scotland in 1855, and has been 
identified with the steel industry since 
coming to this country in 1886. He 
started his business career with the 
Carnegie Steel Company. Later he 
was treasurer of the Latrobe Steel & 
Coupler Company and_ subsequently, 
treasurer of the Inter-Ocean Steel 
Company, of Chicago. 


Benjamin F. Jones, Jr., chairman of 
the board of directors of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, died at his 
home in Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 1. 
Mr. Jones was the son of the founder of 
the corporation and was born on April 
21, 1868 in Pittsburgh. He was educated 
at Princeton and after his graduation 
from college in 1891, entered the employ 
of Jones & Laughlin, Limited. He later 
served as treasurer and a member of the 
board of managers. In 1900 he became 
president, and when the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation was formed in 1923 he 
became chairman. 

















Construction 








ATCHISON, TorpEKA & Santa FeE— 
Ponca City, Okla., has voted approval 
of the issuance of $55,000 of bonds as the 
city’s share of the cost of constructing a 
highway subway under the tracks of this 
company at South Avenue. 


BesseMER & LAKE Erte.—This railroad 
has let a contract to the L. A. Wells 
Construction Company of Cleveland, O., 
for the removal of a part of the west 
government pier at Conneaut Harbor, O., 
and for the rebuilding of part of the pier 
in Dock No. 1. Cost of the work in- 
volved is estimated at $113,000. 


Boston & Maine.—Plans are being con- 
sidered by this road for improvements at 
Lawrence, Mass., to include the construc- 
tion of a new central station, two bridges 
and the elimination of two grade cross- 
ings. The total cost of these improve- 
ments is expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000. 


Boston & Matne.—This company has 
given a contract for the rebuilding of 
bridges Nos. 26 and 27 on its line at 
South Lawrence, Mass., to the Boston 
Bridge Works. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This railroad 
plans the construction of a new express 
terminal, at Toronto, to be a five story 
structure of brick and steel to cost about 


$300,000. 


CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—A contract 
for the construction of a viaduct on its 
line at Rockaway, N. J., has been let by 
this railroad to the T. F. Foley con- 
struction Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cost of the work involved is estimated 
at $75,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct 7.16 miles of 1.ew line through 
Oklahoma City, Okla., in place of a line uf 
.77 miles to be abandoned. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the construction and operation of a new 
union passenger station and equipment 
terminal at Cincinnati, with 5.79 miles of 
double main track and 13.55 miles of sin- 
gle track, to be rented and used by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis; Pennsylvania; 
Norfolk & Western; Chesapeake & Ohiu , 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific, and Louisville & Nashville railroads, 
all the roads operating into the city. It 
is proposed to finance the construction 
according to the application, by an issue 
of $3,500,000 of common stock, to be pur- 
chased in equal shares by the seven rail- 
roads, a possible issue of $3,000,000 of 
preferred stock to be sold to Cincinnati 
interests anxious to hasten the develop- 
ment, and the balance of the estimated 
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cost, $25,000,000 by the issue of bonds 
guaranteed by the seven interested rail- 
roads. 


HicHwoop WeEstTerN.—Notice of legis- 
lation to incorporate this company for 
the purpose of constructing a railroad 
from either Okotoks, Atla., or High 
River to Sparwod, B. C., on the Canadian 
Pacific has been filed at Ottawa, Ont. 
The railroad would be constructed along 
the Highwood and Elk rivers. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has granted 
an extension of time for three years from 
December 31, 1927, for the completion of 
two lines in Caddo Parish, La., by this 
company and the Kansas City, Shreveport 
& Gulf under the commission’s certificate 
of October 31, 1925. 


Marne Centrat.—Plans are being made 
for the reconstruction of the Passump- 
sic River bridge at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
at a cost of $50,000. The American 
Bridge Company has been awarded a 
contract for the steel work of this bridge 
at a cost of approximately $20,000. 


Mounp City & Eastern.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has made 
public a proposed report by Examiner 
O. D. Weed recommending the issuance of 
a certificate authorizing the construction 
of this company’s proposed line from 
Mound City to Leola, S. D., 70 miles. 
Objections to the granting of the certifi- 
cate were made by the Great Northern 
and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


New YorK CEeNtTRAL.—This railroad has 
let a contract for the construction of sig- 
nal stations Nos. 48 and 49 at Buffalo, 
N. Y., to William Franklin of that city. 
A contract for construction of signal 
station No. 27 at Rochester, N. Y., was 
let to the Gorsline & Swan Construction 
Co., of Rochester. The contract for the 
demolition of the Melish warehouse in 
New York and the erection of a one- 
story structure on the same site was let 
to the M. F. Kelly Building Corporation. 


NorrorkK & WEsTERN.—This railroad 
has given a contract for the elimination 
of grade crossings at Sutherland and 
Poole, Va., on the Norfolk division, to 
H. M. Waugh, railroad contractor, of 
Williamson, W. Va. The work involves 
the placing of about 2500 cu. yd. of con- 
crete and the excavation of about 15,000 
cu. yd. of earth. 


Pactric Great EAsTERN.—A contract 
for the construction of a concrete lined 
tunnel under Lonsdale Avenue, extend- 
ing from St. George’s to Rogers Ave- 
nues, North Vancouver, B. C., a part 
of the connection between this railroad 
and the terminal railway of the Van- 
couver Harbor Board has been let to the 
Vancouver Pile Driving and Contracting 
Company, Vancouver, B. C., at a cost of 
about $198,000. 


SouTHERN.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made public a_ report 
proposed by Examiner Thomas F. Sul- 
livan recommending that the commission 
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deny an application of this company for 
authority for an extension of its line 
or operation under trackage rights over 
the tracks of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company at Tarrant City, Ala, 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of highway subways under 
the line of this company at two poitits 
near Applegate, Cal., has been let by the 
California Highway department to W. A. 
Bechtel, San Francisco, Cal., at a cost of 


about $43,000. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—Bids were 
received until January 13 by the Board 
of Public Service of St. Louis, Mo., for 
the construction of a viaduct over the 
tracks of this company at Arsenal Street, 
St. Louis. The viaduct will be about 1,750 
ft. long with a 60 ft. roadway. The 
Frisco will contribute about $300,000 to 
the total cost of $531,000. 


TERMINAL RaILROAD ASSOCIATION OF 
St. Louis.—This company, the East St. 
Louis & Suburban and the City of St. 
Louis, IIll., plan the construction of a re- 
inforced concrete viaduct to carry the 
tracks of the two railroads over State 
street, near Twenty-first street, at East 
St. Louis. The project will involve the 
elevation of the tracks of the T. R. R. A. 
about 10 ft. above their present level and 
the depression of State street about 6 ft. 
The cost, which will be divided between 
the two railroads and the city, is esti- 
mated at $300,000. 


VicksBurRG Brince & TERMINAL Com- 
PANY.—This company has been organized 
for the purpose of constructing a com- 
bination railroad and vehicular bridge 
across the Mississippi river at Vicksburg, 
Miss. The main structure will be made 
up of five spans having lengths of 417 ft. 
one span having a length of 178 ft. and a 
channel span which will have a length of 
825 ft. The cost of the structure has been 
estimated at $3,000,000. It is understood 
that negotiations are now under way for 
the use of the bridge by the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific, a subsidiary of the 
Illinois Central. 


B. & M. to Spend Six 
Millions 


A program of reconstruction by the 
Boston & Maine involving an expendi- 
ture aggregating $6,010,000, to make per- 
manent the emergency reconstruction by 
which railroad service was resumed after 
the floods and to make other improve- 
ments in the course of the year on 
bridges and roadbed elsewhere on the sys- 
tem, was announced recently by Presi- 
dent George Hannauer. 

The 1928 program includes 92 bridges 
which represent an aggregate of $2,050,- 
000, of which about one quarter is per- 
manent replacement of structures which 
were washed away or damz ~ ! by the 
floods. The budget for improvements to 
the Boston & Maine’s right of way '!" 
other places with rock ballasting, heavier 
rails and more ample bridges, represents 
the remainder of the proposed expendi- 
tures. 
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ArcHISON, TopEKA & Santa Fe.—Lease 
Renewal.—This company has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to renew its lease of the Texas & 
Gulf. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—Stock. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized an issue of $9,296,400 of 
additional common stock, to be sold to 
present stockholders at par for the pur- 
pose of retiring underlying bonds. 


Cambria & INpDIANA.—Bonds Offered.— 
Drexel & Co. have offered $1,800,000, 414 
per cent, first mortgage bonds, maturing 
in 1968 at 99 and interest, to yield over 
4.55 per cent. The purpose of the issue 
is to provide funds for the retirement of 
$326,000 first mortgage, 5 per cent bonds 
due 1936 and all of the $1,000,000 general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds due 1944 which 
will be called for payment on May 1], 1928 
and August 1, 1928, respectively, and for 
completion of a 5 mile extension -of the 
road. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—Receivers’ Certifi- 
cates—!udge Harland B. Howe of the 
United States District Court at Burling- 
ton, Vt., has granted a petition of the 
receivers permitting them to negotiate 
with Dillon, Read & Co., of New York, 
for a loan not to exceed $4,976,500 on re- 
ceivers’ certificates to be issued at a face 
value of $5,000,000 with interest at 4% 
per cent. 


CLEVELAND UNION TERMINALS Com- 
PANY.—Bonds.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $5,000,000 of first 
mortgage 4% per cent 50-year sinking 
fund bonds, to be sold at not less than 98, 
and to be guaranteed by the New York 
Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. The proceeds are 
to discharge indebtedness to the proprie- 
tary companies for expenditures in con- 
nection with the construction of the ter- 
minal. 


GUANTANAMO & WEsTERN. — Bonds 
Sold——Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Peabody, 
Smith & Co., Inc., and J. A. Sisto & Co. 
announced an offering on January 5 of 
$3,000,000 first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
series A, maturing January 1, 1958, at 97 
and interest, giving a yield of about 6.22 
per cent to maturity. This company, 
which is incorporated in Maine, owns and 
operates about 91 miles of railroad in the 
Province of Oriente, Cuba. The proceeds 
of the issue will be applied to the pay- 
ment of a 6 per cent loan of $450,000 
trom the Cuban Government, due in 1928, 
$600,000 first mortgage bonds due in 1929, 
and $1,878,500 refunding mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds due in 1948, which bonds will 
be presently called for redemption. 


INTERNATIONAL - GREAT NorTHERN. — 
Bouds——This company has applied to the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for the authentication and delivery 
of $5,518,000 of ‘first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds and for the sale of $5,500,000 of the 
bonds to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 9914, the 
balance to be pledged as security for short 
term notes. 


LeniIGH VAaLLEY.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized an issue of $12,686,000 of general con- 
solidated mortgage bonds, to be sold at not 
less than 9034 and interest. The public 
offering of these bonds was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 31. 


Missourt-KansAs-TExas.—Bonds Au- 
thorized.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $13,600,000 434 per cent prior lien 
mortgage bonds, series D, to be sold to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., the National City Bank, J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., and Hallgarten & Co., at 
97% and interest, giving an average an- 
nual cost to the carrier of approximately 
4.642 per cent. The proceeds of the issue 
will be used to redeem $12,894,577 6 per 
cent prior-lien mortgage bonds which ma- 
ture January 1, 1932, but which may be 
called for redemption at a premium of 
2% per cent. It is proposed to call these 
bonds on February 1, 1928. 


New Orveans, Texas & MeExico— 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $5,989,000 of first mort- 
gage 4'4 per cent bonds, in place of a 
like amount of 5 per cent bonds previously 
authorized to be issued for pledge, and 
to sell $5,900,000 to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
at 9534. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Note.—This company has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission supple- 
mental application asking authority to 
pledge $20,000,000 of the $80,000,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds au- 
thorized by the commission in 1920 as 
collateral for a new note for $17,000,000 
at 5 per cent, the proceeds of which are to 
be used to pay a 6 per cent note for that 
amount to the director general of railroads 
which has been sold by the director gener- 
al. An arrangement has been made with 
the present holders of the note to pay it 
on March 1. : 


NortHERN Paciric.—Review of Guar- 
anty Decision Denied—The Supreme 
Court of the United States on January 3 
declined to review the decision of the 
court of appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia in which the lower court recently 
declined to set aside an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in which 
the commission held that the company 
had been overpaid $1,269,905 in advance 
and partial payments on account of its 
guaranty for the six months following 
the termination of federal control of the 
railroads. The railroad took the position 
that the commission had not power to 
issue a revised finding of the amount due. 


Abandonment.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has made public a re- 
port proposed by Examiner O. D. Weed 
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recommending that the commission au- 
thorize the abandonment of the line from 
Pinehurst, Mont., to Trout Creek, about 
15.89 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Abandonment of 
Branch.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Western New 
York & Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania, lessee, to abandon operation of that 
portion of the Wolf Creek branch extend- 
ing from Carmona to Redmond, 4.7 miles, 
in Mercer and Butler Counties, Pa., but 
it denied that portion of the application 
seeking authority for abandonment of that 
portion of the branch between the spur 
leading to mine No. 5 and Carmona, 3 
miles, 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—Control of Naples, 
Seaboard & Gulf—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Seaboard Air Line to acquire control of 
the Naples, Seaboard & Gulf Railway by 
purchase of capital stock. It had pre- 
viously authorized the Seaboard to acquire 
control under lease. Authority has also 
been granted to the Naples, Seaboard & 
Gulf to issue $1,179,000 first mortgage, 25 
years, 6 per cent bonds, series A, to be 
sold to the Seaboard at par and the pro- 
ceeds used for capital purposes. At the 
same time the Seaboard has been author- 
ized to issue $1,184,000 first and consol- 
idated mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series 
A, to be pledged and repledged as col- 
lateral security for short-term notes. 


Seasoarp Air Line. — Bonds. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the authentication and delivery of $1,;- 
749,000 of first and consolidated mortgage 
6 per cent bonds, to be pledged as col- 
lateral for short term notes. 


Bonds——This company has also applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to nominally issue $5,225,000 
of first and consolidated mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds, in reimbursement of the cost 
to it of the capital stock of the Charlotte 
Harbor & Northern. In another applica- 
tion the company asks authority to issue 
and sell $7,500,000 of three-year 5 per 
cent secured notes and to pledge as secu- 
rity therefor $6,000,000 of first and con- 
solidated mortgage bonds and $4,000,000 
of Seaboard All-Florida first mortgage 
gold bonds. 


Notes Offered—Dillon, Read, & Co. 
and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. an- 
nounced an offering on January 11 at 99% 
and interest, giving a yield of 5.18 per 
cent, of $7,500,000, 3 year, 5 per cent se- 
cured notes, series A, maturing February 
1, 1931. 

In respect of the notes there are in- 
itially to be pledged with the trustee un- 
der the indenture an aggregate of $10,000,- 
000 principal amount of bonds, consisting 
of not less than $6,000,000 principal 
amount of Seaboard Air Line, first and 
consolidated mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, series A, due September 1, 1945; 
the balance to consist of Seaboard-All 
Florida Railway first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series A and/or series B, due 
August 1, 1935. 
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The proceeds are to be used to defray 
the cost of the acquisition of the capital 
stock of Charlotte Harbor & Northern, 
for additions and betterments to the lines 
of the company or its subsidiaries, or to 
reimburse the company for expenditures 
made for such purposes, and for other 
corporate purposes. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A cquisition —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued a certificate authorizing this com- 
pany to acquire by merger of its corpo- 
rate entity the Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Company, which operates 
a line from Truckee, Nevada County, 
Cal., to Tahoe in Placer County, totaling 
with spurs 17 miles. The Lake Tahoe 
has been controlled by lease since 1925. 


GeorciA, Frorma & ALABAMA.—Bonds 
Sold—Freeman & Co. have sold at par 
and interest $1,750,000 first mortgage and 
refunding 6 per cent bonds of this com- 
pany, the lease of which to the Seaboard 
Air Line was recently authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Average Price of Stocks and 


of Bonds 
Last Last 
Jan. 10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks.. 119.28 121.01 102.99 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds 97.53 97.46 92.88 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes as of the respective 
valuation dates as follows: 
Pe Ce ccavcesesivene 
Lake Terminal .... ce 
Dardanelle & Russellville 
St. Louis, Kennett & South- 

GROCETM cccccscces ° 
Wharton & Northern ........ 
Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion 
Erie & Michigan Railway & 

Navigation Company ....... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary.. 
Williamson & Pond Creek.... 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, 
$1.75, quarterly; extra, $.75, both payable March 
1 to holders of record January 27. 

Central of Georgia.—3 per cent, payable De- 
cember 31, 1927, to holders of record Decem- 
ber 31. 

Connecticut & Passumpsic River.—Preferred, 
3 per cent, payable February 1 to holders of 
record January 1. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.50, 
quarterly; extra, $1.00, both payable January 20 
to holders of record January 7. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking Co.—2% per cent, 
quarterly, payable January 15 to holders of rec- 
ord January 2. 

Houston & Texas Central.—5 per cent, pay- 
able December 15, 1927, to holders of record 
December 15. 

Massawippo Valley.—3 per cent, payable Feb- 
ruary 1 to holders of record January 1. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—3% per 
cent, semi-annually, payable February 1 to hold- 
ers of record January 21. 

Norfolk & Western.—Adjustment preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable February 18 to holders 
of record January 31. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
2% per cent, payable January 20 to holders ot 
record January 10. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia. —Common, $1.50, 
quarterly, payable January 31 to holders of rec- 
ord January 16. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Com- 
mon and dividend obligations, 3% r cent; 
common, non-voting, 3 per cent, both payable 
December 31, 1927. 

. Virginian.—-Preferred, 3 per cent, semi-an- 


$289,039 1917 
2,016,458 1919 
74,100 1919 


235,829 1918 
632,000 1919 
671,500 1917 


52,781 1917 
2,789,475 1915 
1,292,044 1916 


nually, payable February 1 to holders of record 
January 14. 
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Railway Officers 














Executive 


Charles E. Johnston, president of the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo., has also been 
elected president of the Texarkana and 
Ft. Smith, succeeding J. A. Edson, who 
has been retired from the presidency of 
that company. 


A. V. Brown, vice-president of the 
Camas Prairie and also general man- 
ager of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., has 
been elected president of the Camas 
Prairie, succeeding J. P. O’Brien, who 
is serving in the capacity of general 
manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore. 


T. A. Hamilton, formerly president 
of the International-Great Northern 
and recently engaged in consulting 
work on a number of western railroads 
for banking interests, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Waco, 
Jeaumont, Trinity & Sabine, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex. Mr. 
Hamilton will have charge of construc- 
tion, operation and traffic. P. T. Hub- 
bell, vice-president, has been appointed 
assistant to the executive vice-president, 
with headquarters at Houston. J. M. 
Danner, vice-president, general man- 
ager and purchasing agent, with head- 
quarters at Trinity, Tex., will remain 
in direct charge of operations with the 
title of vice-president and general man- 
ager. 


George L. R. French, assistant vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Rutland, with headquarters at Rutland, 
Vt., has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager with the same 
headquarters, succeeding George T. 
Jarvis, deceased. Mr. French was born 
on May 18, 1863, at Salisbury, Mass. 
He was graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1884, 
and entered railway service in Septem- 
ber of the same year with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, at Lincoln, Neb. 
He held various positions in the engin- 
eering and operating departments of 
that railroad until 1890, and was then 
appointed roadmaster of the southern 
and eastern divisions of the Boston & 
Maine. He served subsequently as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Connect- 
icut river division and superintendent 
of the Boston terminal division of the 
same road. On May 1, 1912, Mr. French 
was appointed general superintendent 
of the Rutland, with headquarters at 
Rutland, Vt., and in January, 1923, was 
appointed acting general manager of 
the same road. In November of the 
following year he became general man- 
ager. Mr. French was appointed to the 
position of assistant vice-president and 
general manager of the Rutland in 
October, 1926, which position he was 
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holding at the time of his recent ap. 
pointment as vice-president and general 
manager. 


Samuel Porcher, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania in charge of 
purchases, stores and insurance, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., who 
has retired, was born on December 2], 
1857, in South Carolina, and was grad- 
uated from the University of Virginia 
in 1881. He entered the Altoona mach- 
ine shops of the Pennsylvania as an ap- 
prentice on January 27, 1882, and took 
the full shop course, including the test 
department. In 1888 he was trans- 
ferred from Altoona to the office of the 
superintendent of motive power in 
Jersey City, and later in the same year 
was appointed assistant engineer, mo- 
tive power department, United Rail- 
roads of New Jersey division of the 
Pennsylvania. He remained in that po- 
sition until 1894, and was then ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing agent of 
the Pennsylvania. On July 21, 1913, 
Mr. Porcher became purchasing agent, 
and in January, 1918, when the Presi- 





Samuel Porcher 


dent took over the operation of the rail- 
roads, Mr. Porcher was called to Wash- 
ington to assist in organizing a pur- 
chasing department. On March 7 of 
the same year he was appointed a 
member of the Central Advisory Pur- 
chasing Committee, United States Rail- 
road Administration, and on March 15, 
1919, assistant director, division of pur- 
chases, United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. On March 1, 1920, when the 
railroads were returned to their owners, 
Mr. Porcher was appointed general 
purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania 
system. During the coal strike of 1922, 
Mr. Porcher was again called to Wash- 
ington in July, and served in charge 
of railroad fuel on the President’s Fuel 
Distribution Committee. On January 
1, 1927, Mr. Porcher was appointed 4s- 
sistant vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases, stores and insurance, which 
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sition he was holding at the time he re- 
tired. 


W. E. Coman, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the president of 
the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash., representing the ex- 
ecutive department of that railroad on 
the Pacific coast, was born in Wiscon- 
sin in 1872. He entered railway service 
at the age of 16 years as a clerk on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., shortly after that time 
becoming connected with the traffic de- 
partment of the Union Pacific at Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Coman was appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company at Portland in 1901 
and until January 1 1913, he served for 
various periods of time as assistant 
general freight agent of the O.-W. R. 
R. & N. Co., and the Southern Pacific 
lines in Oregon, as general freight and 
passenger agent of the Southern 


Pacific, as general freight agent of the 
O.-W. R. R. & N. Co., and as general 
freight and passenger agent of the Ore- 
gon Electric, the Oregon Trunk, the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle and the 
United Railways at Portland. He then 
service 


left railway to become vice- 





W. E. Coman 


president and general manager of the 
Northwestern Electric Company at 
Portland and in March, 1919, he was 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Washington Water Power 
Company at Spokane, Wash. In 1921 
Mr. Coman was appointed western 
traffic manager of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Seattle, a position 
he held continuously until his promo- 
tion to assistant to the president on Jan- 
uary ] 

f. Frank Joyce, who has been ap- 
Poiited assistant vice-president of the 
soston & Maine, in charge of public 


rei,tions, industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment, publicity, advertising and 
em loyees magazine, with headquarters 


at ‘oston, Mass., was born on July 24, 
at Boston, Mass., and was edu- 
c in the common schools supple- 
mented by university extension and 
special studies. He entered rail- 
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way service on January 1, 1925, as as- 
sistant to president of the Boston & 
Maine. Prior to this time he was en- 
gaged in newspaper work with the As- 
sociated Press for 17 years (latterly as 
news editor for New England). In 
April, 1923, he resigned to join the 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company at 
Chicago. After a year as chief of their 
operating engineers department, and 
eastern division sales manager, he re- 
turned to New England, and in Jan- 





assistant to the 


1925, 
president of the Boston & Maine. Mr. 
Joyce was appointed publicity manager 


uary, became 


on July 1, 1925, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as assistant vice-president. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


W. F. Lilleston, attorney of Wich- 
ita, Kan., has been appointed general 
attorney for Kansas of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, succeeding R. R. Ver- 
million who retired on January 1. 


C. A. Andrews, auditor of the Le- 
high & New England, with head- 
quarters at Bethlehem, Pa., has been 
appointed general auditor, with the 
same headquarters, and the position ‘of 
auditor has been abolished. 


C. G. Holm has been appointed as- 
sistant general auditor of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding G. W. Williams, 
who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence because of ill health. 


Thomas J. Cole, assistant general at- 
torney for Missouri on the Missouri 
Pacific, has been promoted to general 
attorney for Missouri, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
Judge J. F. Green, who retired under 
the pension rules of the company on 
January 1. T. S. Reed, assistant real 
estate and tax agent, has been pro- 
moted to real estate and tax agent, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding J. M. Seibert, who has retired 
under the pension rules of the com- 


pany. 
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W. J. Wright, assistant general audi- 
tor of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected local treasurer, with headquar- 
ters at the same point, succeeding F. 
M. Hickman, who retired under the 


pension rules on January 1. The titles 
of H. C. Hale, valuation accountant, 
and C. B. Milson, assistant to the vice- 
president, both with headquarters at St. 
Louis, have been changed to assistant 
auditor and their former positions have 
been abolished. 


Robert V. Fletcher, who has been 
elected general counsel of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was born on September 27, 1869, in 
Grant county, Ky. He graduated from 
Spencer Institute, Taylorsville, Ky., in 
1886 and later attended the University 
of Mississippi. On May 1, 1899, Mr. 
Fletcher was admitted to the bar at Pon- 
totoc, Miss., and began the practice of 
law as a member of the firm of Mit- 
chell & Fletcher, at Pontotoc. From 
1906 to 1909 Mr. Fletcher served suc- 
cessively as assistant attorney general 
of Mississippi, as attorney general and 
as a judge of the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi. He was appointed special 





R. V. Fletcher 


counsel for the Mobile, Jackson & Kan- 
sas City (now the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern) on May 10, 1909, entering 
the service of the Illinois Central on 
February 10, 1911, as general attorney with 
headquarters at Chicago. For a por- 
tion of the period of federal control 
of the railroads, Mr. Fletcher acted 
as assistant general counsel for the 
United States Railroad Administration 
at Washington, D. C., and on March 
1, 1920, he returned to the Illinois Cen- 
tral as general solicitor, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He occupied that 
position continuously until his promo- 
tion to general counsel on January 1. 


Walter S. Horton, who retired on 
December 31 as general counsel of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was born near Delavan, IIl., 
on December 3, 1857, and received his 
preparatory education at the Lincoln, 
(Ill.) College and Preparatory School 
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and at Northwestern University. He 
graduated from the College of New 
Jersey (now Princeton University) in 


1880 and completed his legal education 
at the University of Michigan in 1882. 
In the same year Mr. Horton was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Illinois and became 
a member of the law firm of Stevens, 
Lee & Horton at Peoria, Ill. During 
the 20 years from 1889 to 1909 he was 





Walter S. Horton 


a member of the firm of Stevens & 
Horton in the same city and he was 
then appointed general attorney of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In 1918 he was promoted to 
general solicitor, being advanced to 
general counsel of the Illinois Central 
in 1920. Mr. Horton held the latter 
position continuously until the time of 
his retirement from _ active service. 
From 1898 to 1901 Mr. Horton was a 
member of a commission appointed to 
revise the laws regulating practice in 
the courts of Illinois. 


C. H. Winders, who has been pro- 
moted to western counsel of the North- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at Seat- 





Cc. H. Winders 


tle, Wash., entered the service of that 
railway in August, 1905, as an assist- 
Five years lat- 


ant attorney at Seattle. 
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er he was promoted to attorney, with 
headquarters at the same point. Mr. 
Winders served for the next 12 years 
as attorney at Seattle and in April, 
1922, he was further advanced to assist- 
ant western counsel, with headquarters 
at Seattle. He held this position con- 
tinuously until his promotion to western 
counsel on January 1, succeeding the 
late George T. Reid. 


On “‘anuary 9 the St. Louis-San 
Franciso effected a general reorganiza- 
tion of its claim department with the 
removal of the offices from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Springfield. District offices now 
located at Memphis, Tenn., Cape Gir- 
ardean, Mo., and Monett, and Ft. Smith, 
Ark., will be abolished. H. W. Hudgen, 
chief claim agent, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, has been promoted to general 
claim agent, with headquarters at 
Springfield. F. B. Holland, assistant 
chief claim agent, has been promoted 
to assistant general claim agent at 
Springfield, E. H. Carr and W. D. 
Steele, district claim agents at Memphis 
and Monett respectively, have been pro- 
moted to assistant general claim agents 
at Springfield. 


Operating 


E. C. Garrabrant has been appointed 
superintendent of mail traffic of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C., succeeding John De 
Witt deceased. 


F. R. Gerard has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Long Island, with 
headquarters at Jamaica, N. Y., succeed- 
ing E. B. Kessler, transferred. 


The title of Walter H. Towne, as- 
sistant general superintendent of the 
Boston & Maine, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., has been changed to 
superintendent of transportation. 


E. J. Walker, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Smith’s Falls division of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Smith’s Falls, Ont., has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Farn- 
ham division, with headquarters at 
Farnham, Que., succeeding F. A. Win- 
terson. Mr. Winterson succeeds Mr. 
Walker as assistant superintendent at 
Smith’s Falls. 


C. H. Wright, office assistant to the 
general superintendent of transportation 
of the Kansas City Southern, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the 
Southern division of that company and 
the Texarkana & Ft. Smith, with head- 
quarters at Texarkana, Tex., succeed- 
ing W. N. Deramus who was elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the K. C. S. on January 1. 


H. W. Wistner, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Salt Lake division of the 
Southern Pacific with headquarters at 
Sparks, Nev., has been transferred to 
Ogden, Utah. T. J. Foley, assistant 
superintendent of the Shasta division, 
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Dunsmuir, a] 
has been transferred to Sparks to suc- 


with headquarters at 


ceed Mr. Wistner. J. J. Sullivan, train- 
master on the Shasta division, with 
headquarters at Redding, Cal., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the Shasta division replacing Mr. Foley 
and Mr. Sullivan will in turn be suc- 
ceeded by B. S. Baumann, trainmaster 
on the Los Angeles division, with 
headquarters at Indio. Cal. B. W. 
Mitchell has been appointed trainmaster 
on the Los Angeles division at Indio, 
succeeding Mr. Baumann. W. S. Ford 
has been appointed trainmaster on the 
Rio Grande division, with headquarters 
at Douglas, Ariz., and the position held 
by Mr. Ford, that of terminal train- 
master at El Paso, Tex., has been 
abolished. 


R. N. Heisey, general yard master of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted 
to train master of the Kansas: City ter- 
minal. 


W. T. Niles, passenger and freight 
agent on the Chicago & North Western 
at Casper, Wyo., has been appointed 
trainmaster on the Wyoming division with 
headquarters at the same point. 


John R. Turner, general yardmaster 
on the Louisville & Nashville at At- 
lanta, Ga., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of terminals at that point. 
W. N. Hicks, joint agent at Atlanta, 
has been promoted to general agent of 
the Atlanta joint terminals. 


George M. Zimmer, assistant district 
superintendent of the Pullman Com- 
pany at St. Louis, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to district superintendent, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, effec- 
tive January 15. 


J. D. Moore, assistant superintendent 
of the Memphis division of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at Hel- 
ena, Ark., retired from active service 
under the pension rules of the company 
on January 1. 


C. E. Stewart has been appointed 
general agent of the operating depart- 
ment of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road and Navigation Company at III- 
waco, Wash., succeeding E. R. Budd, 
who has retired from active service. 


D. E. Rossiter, superintendent of the 
Coast division of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Tacoma, Wash., has been promoted to 
general superintendent of the Western 
lines, with headquarters at Butte, Mont. 


H. L. Margetta, superintendent of the 
Canada division of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at St. Thomas, 
Ont., has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the West division, with 
headquarters at Chicago., succeeding P. 
E. Pfeifer, who has resigned to accept 
service with another railroad, and will 
be succeeded by E. E. Wright, now as- 
sistant superintendent of the Middle di- 
vision, with headquarters at Jackson 
Junction, Mich. He in turn will be suc- 
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by Frank McElroy, now assist- 
erintendent at Niles, Mich. 


Traffic 


A. Ledingham has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
Western lines of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


ceeded 
ant su 


J. C. Goss, assistant general freight 
agent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia and the West Side Belt, 
with headquarters at the same point. 


J. J. Kavanaugh, general agent in the 
freight and passenger department of 
the Missouri Pacific at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been transferred to Chicago 
as general agent in the freight depart- 
ment, succeeding W. C. Staley, who 
has retired from active service. 


Robert R. Williams has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 


of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, - 


with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
succeeding J. CC. Gross, _ resigned. 
Raymond W. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y. 


H. B. Rogers, chief agricultural agent 
of the Erie, with headquarters at James- 
town, N. Y., has been appointed general 
live stock agent, with headquarters at 
East Buffalo, N. Y., in general charge 
of live stock traffic on the Erie. W. F. 
Walters has been appointed live stock 
agent, with headquarters at East Buffalo, 
in charge of live stock traffic in the 
Buffalo district. 


S. E. Sutherland has been appointed 
general agent of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Petersburg, 
Va., succeeding Sterling Ruffin, retired. 
Mr. Sutherland will report to the super- 
intendent at Crewe, Va., on matters per- 
taining to transportation and to the 
general freight agent and general pas- 
senger agent respectively, at Roanoke, 
Va., on matters pertaining to traffic. 


J. N. McBride, general agricultural 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed general agricultural and 
land settlement agent, and the office of 
general agricultural agent has _ been 
abolished. Ciement S. Ucker, director 
of development, with -headquarters at 
Savannah, has resigned and that posi- 
tion has also been abolished. 


H. W. Stanley, Jr., district passenger 
agent of the Tennessee Central, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., has 
been promoted to general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at the same 
point, a newly created position. John 
T. Lewis, terminal agent at Nashville, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at the 
Same point. 


G. B. Wood, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Southern, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been appointed general freight agent in 
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charge of solicitation, with headquar- 
ters at the same point. H. A. Wood, 
general freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, will have charge 
of rates and divisions and ‘relations 
with foreign lines. 


Jack T. Paris, commercial agent for 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at 
Shreveport, La., has been promoted to 
general agent at Tulsa, Okla., succeed- 
ing R. E. Dirhold who has resigned to 
accept service with another company. 
Frank E. Rush, commercial agent at 
Chicago, has been promoted to general 
agent at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding 
John G. Meehan, who has been trans- 
ferred to Jacksonville, Fla. 


H. I. Scofield, general passenger 
agent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has been given jurisdiction over 
the passenger traffic department follow- 
ing the retirement of F. A. Wadleigh 
who occupied the position of passenger 
trafic manager. W. W. Hatton has 
been appointed assistant general pass- 
enger agent, with headquarters at Den- 
ver. The position of assistant to the 
passenger traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Denver, has been abolished 
following the assignment of W. H. 
Cundey to other duties. 


C. W. Johnston, passenger traffic 
manager of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed assistant general pass- 
enger traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters. Mr. Johnston was born 
on July 27, 1879, at Actonvale, Que., 
and was educated at St. Francis College, 
Richmond, Que. He entered railway 
service in 1895 as a clerk and telegraph 
operator for the Grand Trunk (now a 
part of the Canadian National) at that 
place, serving in that capacity until 1899. 
He then served as freight clerk at Ber- 
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lin, N. H., and as telegraph operator 
and agent in the Portland district and 
at Sherbrooke, Que. Mr. Johnston then 
became clerk in the audit department at 
Montreal and then ticket agent clerk 
and in 1902 was appointed traveling 
agent. In 1906 and 1907 he served as 
an excursion clerk and during the lat- 
ter year was again appointed traveling 
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passenger agent. He became chief 
clerk to the general passenger agent at 
Winnipeg, Man., in 1909, and then 
served in a similar capacity in the 
offices of the assistant passenger traffic 
manager and the passenger traffic man- 
ager. In 1914 Mr. Johnson was ap- 
pointed assistant to the passenger traffic 
manager at Montreal and in 1915 was 
advanced to assistant general passenger 
agent. In February 1923, he was ap- 
pointed passenger traffic manager, which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his recent appointment as assistant gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager. 


Roy Pope, assistant general freight 
agent of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters. Mr. 
Pope was born on March 18, 1888, at 
Hooker, Ga. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1906 as a stenographer in the 
office of the general yardmaster of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. In the latter part 
of the same year he accepted a position 
as stenographer in the office of the 
master mechanic of the Queen & Cres- 
cent Route (now part of the Southern) 
at Chattanooga. In November, 1907, 
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he became secretary to the general 
freight agent of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, (which was 
then a part of the Queen & Crescent 
Route and is now a part of the South- 
ern also) at Cincinnati, O., later enter- 
ing the rate department. In May, 1916, 
Mr. Pope entered the service of the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic (which 
is now the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast) as executive rate clerk in the 
general freight office of that road at 
Atlanta, Ga. and was subsequently ad- 
vanced to the positions of chief rate 
clerk and chief clerk, and in June, 1920, 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
general freight agent. 


Mechanical 


H. Smith has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the London division of 
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the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at London, Ont., succeeding 
E. G. Bowie, promoted. 


Don Nott has been appointed assist- 
ant master mechanic of the Galesburg 
division of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Gules- 
burg, III. 


W. C. Stenason, general air brake in- 
spector of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has 
been promoted to master car builder of 
the Western lines, with headquarters at 
the same point, succeeding T. G. Arm- 
strong, who retired from active service 
on January 1. 


B. H. McKarrel, car foreman of the 
Chicago Great Western at Chicago, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
car department with headquarters at 
Oelwein, Iowa, succeeding M. F. Co- 
vert who resigned January 1 to become 
superintendent of the car department 
of the Quaker City Refrigerator line, 
the Quaker City Tank line and the 
Quaker Petroleum Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


George Thibaut, shop superintendent 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Mead- 
ville, Pa. has been appointed assist- 
ant mechanical superintendent, New 
York District, with headquarters at 
Jersey City, N. J. T. F. Gorman, 
master mechanic of the Meadville di- 
vision, with headquarters at Meadville, 
has been appointed shop superintendent, 
with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing Mr. Thibaut. W. E. Harmison, 
master mechanic of the Delaware and 
Wyoming divisions and the Wilkes- 
Barre & Eastern Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Port Jervis, N. Y., has been 
transferred in the same capacity to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gorman, and will be suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Winfield, now general 
inspector of the Eastern district, with 
headquarters at Hornell, N. Y. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


F. R. Stevens, principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Rutland, with headquar- 
ters at Rutland, Vt., has been appointed 
office and valuation engineer, with the 
same headquarters. 


Charles E. Beveridge, a member of 
the engineering department of the Union 
Pacific at Green River, Wyo., has been 
appointed engineer of maintenance of 
way of the Utah Railway with head- 
quarters at Price, Utah. 


P. G. Burns, formerly chief engineer 
of the Trinity & Brazos Valley, has 
been appointed chief engineer in charge 
of construction and maintenance of the 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 
Horace Beyett has been appointed as- 
sistant to the chief engineer, with head- 
quarters at Trinity, Tex. 


John Feild, assistant engineer of the 
Norfolk & Western, with headquarters 
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at Roanoke, Va., retired on December 1. 
Mr. Feild was born at Petersburg, 
Va., on November 15, 1857, and en- 
tered the service of the Norfolk & 
Western as chainman, engineering de- 
partment, Radford division, on August 
1, 1881. He was transferred to the 
Scioto division as locating engineer on 
January 1, 1882, and was connected 
with the Carroll county survey as res- 
ident engineer from October 1, 1896, 
until January 1, 1897, when he was 
again transferred to the Radford divi- 
sion in the same capacity. He was ap- 
pointed engineerin charge, Pocahontas 
division, in 1900, and on April 1, 1905, 
became division engineer of the Norfolk 
division. He was appointed engineer in 
charge, Norfolk division, in 1908, and 
in June, 1913, was appointed valuation 
engineer at Roanoke. Mr. Feild be- 
came assistant engineer on September 
1, 1918, which position he was _ hold- 
ing at the time he retired. 


Moses Burpee, who, at his own re- 
quest has retired as chief engineer of 
the Bangor & Aroostook, with head- 
quarters at Houlton, Me., and has been 
appointed consulting engineer with the 
same headquarters, was born in 1847, 
at Sheffield, N. B. He entered railway 
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service in 1869 as a rodman on the Eu- 
ropean & North American (now the At- 
lantic division of the Canadian Pacific) 
and served subsequently as junior as- 
sistant and station agent of the same 
road until 1871. He was then engaged 
on the location of the Prince Edward 
Island Railway (now part of the Can- 
adian National) and the New Bruns- 
wick (now part of the Canadian Pacific) 
until December, 1877. In April, 1879, 
Mr. Burpee entered the service of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul as a 
draftsman, and then served until 1883 
as assistant engineer and engineer in 
charge of surveys on the same road. 
During the summer of 1883 he was with 
the Canadian Pacific on the construction 
of the Western division, and during 1884 
was engineer in charge of surveys on the 
Central of New Brunswick (now part 
of the New Brunswick Coal & Railway 
Company) and the Short Line Railway 
in Maine. From 1885 until 1891 Mr. 
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Burpee was chief engineer in charve of 
maintenance of the New Brunswick 
Railway and the Atlantic division of the 
Canadian Pacific, and since 1891 has 
been chief engineer of the Bangor & 
Aroostook. 


John T. Ridgely, division engineer of 
the Richmond division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Ind., has been appointed engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Long Island, with 
headquarters at Jamaica, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding G. P. Williams, transferred. Mr, 
Ridgely was born on June 9, 1887, at 
Tyrone, Pa. He was educated in the 
public schools of Baltimore, Md., and 
was graduated from Lehigh University 
in 1909. He entered railway service on 
August 1, 1909, with the Pennsylvania 
as a rodman on the Trenton & New 
York division remaining in this position 
until 1913. He then served as transit- 
man at the Broad street station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., until 1914, and was then 
appointed assistant supervisor of the 
Conemaugh division, with headquarters 
at Blairsville, Pa. This position he held 
until 1917, and was then transferred in 
the same capacity to the Maryland divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Chester, Pa., 
also serving in the same capacity at 
Perryville. From 1919 until 1926 Mr. 
Ridgely served as supervisor of the Al- 
legheny division at Oil City, Pa., and 
from 1926 until 1927 served in a similar 
capacity on the Eastern division at Con- 
way, Pa. He was appointed division 
engineer of the Richmond division, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Ind., in 
1927, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
engineer maintenance of way of the 
Long Island. 


William Atlee James, assistant chief 
engineer on the lines of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., retired from active service on 
December 31 after 44 years of railroad 
service more than 29 of which have 
been spent with the C. P. R. Mr. 
James. was born on June 4, 1864, at 
Ebensburg, Pa., and entered railway 
service in September, 1883, as a flag- 
man on the Burlington & Missouri 
River in Nebraska (now part of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy). With 
the exception of four months in 1891 
as a transitman on the Great Northern 
and four months in 1894 as a transit- 
man and resident engineer on the Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific, Mr. James served 
until 1897 on the B. & M. R. in various 
capacities from flagman to division en- 
gineer. In June, 1898, he was appoint- 
ed assistant engineer on the Canadian 
Pacific and later he was advanced to 
locating engineer. He was promoted 
to division engineer of construction at 
Winnipeg in 1909 and in 1912 he be- 
came engineer of construction on the 
western lines, with headquarters at the 
same point. Mr. James was promoted 
to assistant chief engineer of the \\ est- 
ern lines in 1918, a position he held 
continuously until the time of his re- 
tirement. During his period of service 
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with the C. P. R., Mr. James has been 
connected with the construction of the 
Connaught tunnel through the Selkirk 
mountains, and with the construction 
of second main track in Saskatchewan 
and between Winnipeg and Ft. William, 


Ont. 


Einar Weidemann, assistant engineer 
of bridges of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to engineer of bridges znd build- 
ings, with headquarters at the same 
point. Mr. Weidemann, who was born 
at Trondhjem, Norway, on May 29, 
1877, graduated from the Technical In- 
stitute in that city with the degree of 
civil engineer in 1897. He spent several 
years with the Norwegian government 
on railroad construction, coming to the 
United States in 1903 when he became 
a structural draftsman for the American 
Bridge Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
the following year Mr. Weidemann be- 
came an assistant to Herman Laub (de- 
ceased), consulting engineer and bridge 
specialist of Pittsburgh, and on May 5, 
1909, he was appointed an engineer of 
structural design on the Pennsylvania 
at the same point. On May 1, 1915, 
he was transferred to the Union Station 
Company, Chicago, as a structural en- 
gineer, being promoted to engineer of 
buildings and structures on that project 
on January 1, 1923. Mr. Weidemann 
returned to the Pennsylvania on June 
6, 1926, with the dissolution of the en- 
gineering organization built up for the 
construction of the Union Station, as an 
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assistant engineer at Chicago. On April 
1, 1927, he was promoted to assistant 
engineer of bridges, with headquarters 
at Chicago, a position he held until his 
Promotion to engineer of bridges and 
buildings of the Western region at Chi- 
cago on January 1. 


V. I. Nettleton, assistant right-of- 
way agent of the Missouri Pacific, has 
been promoted to right-of-way agent, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
Succeeding J. A. Prickett, who retired 
from active service under the pension 
tules of the company on January 1. 


A. F. Stotler, district engineer of the 
lines of the Northern Pacific west of 
Ellensburg, Wash., has been promoted 
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to assistant chief engineer and engineer 
of maintenance of way of the lines 
west of Paradise, Mont., with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., succeeding 
A. R. Cook, who retired under the pen- 
sion rules of the company on December 
31. G. I. Hayward, district engineer of 
the lines between Ellensburg and Para- 
dise, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., has been transferred to succeed 
Mr. Stotler at Seattle. Mr. Hayward 
has been succeeded as district engineer 
at Spokane by H. M. Tremaine, assist- 
ant engineer of construction. Mr. Cook 
was born on December 7, 1857, at 
Lenox, N. Y., and attended Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy and the Episco- 
pal Military Academy, Cheshire, Conn. 
His early railroad experience consisted 
of vacations spent as chainman, rod- 
man and instrumentman on the Nor- 
wich & Worcester and the Providence 
& Worcester (now parts of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford) during 
the summers of 1872, 1880, 1881 and 
1882. In 1885, Mr. Cook was appointed 
assistant engineer on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Northern (now part of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy). In 
1887 he accepted a similar position on 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie and for the following 21 years 
he served successively as assistant en- 
gineer on that road, the St. Paul, Minn- 
eapolis & Manitoba (now a part of the 
Great Northern), the St. Paul & 
Northern Pacific (now a part of the 
Northern Pacific), the Great Northern, 
the Pacific Coast and the Northern 
Pacific. Mr. Cook was promoted to 
engineer of maintenance of way of the 
N. P. with headquarters at Tacoma, 
Wash., in 1908 and three years later 
he was again promoted to principal as- 
sistant engineer, with headquarters at 
Tacoma. In February 1923, Mr. Cook 
was promoted to assistant chief engineer 
and engineer of maintenance of way of the 
lines west of Paradise, Mont., a posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


Alan T. Danver, who has been acting 
supervisor of bridges and buildings of 
the Rutland during the flood recon- 
struction work, has been appointed 
principal assistant engineer, with head- 
quarters at Rutland, Vt. Mr. Danver 
was born on June 21, 1893, at Stamford, 
Conn., and was graduated from Tufts 
College Engineering School with the 
degree of B. S. in 1915. He entered 
railway service in July, 1915, with the 
Boston & Maine as assistant bridge in- 
spector. He resigned in November of 
that year to accept a position as drafts- 
man with the Boston & Albany at Bos- 
ton. In 1919 he was advanced to struc- 
tural designer, and while holding this 
position had charge, during 1919 and 
1920, of field work in connection with 
the construction of the bascule draw- 
bridge over Chelsea Creek, East Bos- 
ton, Mass. In May, 1924, Mr. Danver 
became assistant engineer and acted as 
resident engineer in Boston & Albany 
work in connection with the Castleton 
Cut-Off at Niverville, N. Y. He re- 
signed from the Boston & Albany in 
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June, 1925, to accept a position as en- 
gineering assistant on the Rutland. This 
position he held until November, 1927, 
when he became acting supervisor of 
bridges and buildings as stated above, 
remaining in this position until his re- 
cent appointment as principal assistant 
engineer. 


Russell L. Huntley, who retired as 
chief engineer of the Union Pacific sys- 
tem and the St. Joseph & Grand Is- 
land, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., on December 31, in accordance 
with the pension rules of the two com- 
panies, had completed at that time 
practically 42 years of service with 
those railroads. Mr. Huntley plans to 
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make his future home in Los Angeles, 
Cal. He was born in New York and 
graduated from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y., in 1880. In the 
same year he entered railway service 
as an engineer on construction for the 
New York, Central & Hudson River 
(now part of the New York Central) 
and for a number of years following 
that time he acted as division engineer 
on maintenance and new construction. 
On Jily 1, 1886, Mr. Huntley entered 
the service of the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island as a location engineer on new 
construction in Nebraska where he re- 
mained until August 1, 1888, when he 
became an assistant engineer on the 
Union Pacific in charge of locomotive 
shop construction. During the period 
from January 1890, to June, 1899, his 
time was devoted to bridge construc- 
tion and the location and construction 
of new lines. Mr. Huntley was then 
promoted to principal assistant engi- 
neer of the U. P., with headquarters 
at Omaha, serving in that capacity un- 
til February 1, 1905, when he was ap- 
pointed acting chief engineer of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. In September 
of the following year his title was 
changed to chief engineer and in Au- 
gust, 1918, he was promoted’ to chief 
engineer of the U. P. system, occupy- 
ing the latter position continuously un- 
til the time of his retirement. Under 
Mr. Huntley’s supervision as chief en- 
gineer the Union Pacific has construct- 
ed about 1,100 miles of second main 
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main track, more than 700 miles of 
branch lines and 164 miles of important 
main line revision. Other projects of 
more than passing importance have in- 
cluded the reconstruction of the Miss- 
ouri River bridges at Omaha and St. 
Joseph, Mo., and the Columbia River 
bridge at Kennewick, Wash., and the 
construction of the Union Station 
building at Omaha. 


Obituary 


Marvin Hughitt, chairman of the 
finance commitiee of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chicago & North Western 
since June, 1925, and for a period of 37 
years prior to that time, president and 
chairman of the board, died at his home 
at Lake Forest, Ill., on January 6, fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Hugh- 
itt, who was 90 years of age, had com- 
pleted 71 years of railroad service and 
had been actively connected with the af- 
fairs of the North Western until the 
day before his death. He was born on 
August 9, 1837, at Genoa, N. Y., and 
attended the public schools at Auburn, N. 
Y., where he also learned telegraphy. In 
1854 Mr. Hughitt went to Chicago as a 
telegraph operator for the Illinois and 
Mississippi Telegraph Company, entering 
railway service in 1856 as a train dis- 
patcher on the St. Louis, Alton & Chi- 
cago (now the Chicago & Alton). Later 
he was advanced successively to super- 
intendent of telegraph and _ trainmaster 
and in 1862 he became superintendent of 
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the Southern division of the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Two years later Mr. Hughitt was 
promoted to general superintendent, leav- 
ing the Illinois Central in 1870 to become 
assistant general manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. He was appointed 
general manager of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company (now the Pullman Com- 
pany) in 1871 and in the following year 
he formed his first connection with the 
North Western as its general superintend- 
ent at Chicago. Mr. Hughitt was pro- 
moted to general manager of the North 
Western in 1876 and in 1880 he was 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager, being clected the presidency 
in 1887. Five years previous to 1887 he 
had been elected to the presidency of a 


to 
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subsidiary of the North Wesrern, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
Mr. Hughitt served as president of the 
Omaha until 1907, when he was elected 
chairman of its board of directors, and 
as president of the North Western until 
October, 1910, when he was elected pres- 
ident of that railroad’s board of direct- 
ors. Mr. Hughitt relinquished the chair- 
manship of the board of the two rail- 
roads in June, 1925, when he became 
chairman of the finance committee. 


Frank P. Patenall, signal engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, at the head of 
that department since 1891, died of 
pneumonia at his home in Baltimore, 
Md., on January 11, at the age of 63. 


Josiah F, Cleveland, who retired as 
land commissioner of the Chicago & 
North Western, in 1925, died at his 
home in Evanston, Ill, on January 5. 
Mr. Cleveland who was born in Mason- 
ville, N. Y., on June 19, 1847, entered 
the service of the North Western in 
April, 1880. He then served in a num- 
ber of minor positions in the land and 
right of way department of that railroad 
and on July 1, 1897, he was promoted 
to land commissioner, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, a position held con- 
tinuously until his retirement in 1925. 


George W. Snyder, 2nd, assistant 
chief engineer in charge of maintenance 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home 
in Overbrook, Philadelphia, on January 
1 from pneumonia. Mr. Snyder was 
born on January 9, 1866, at Pottsville, 
Pa., and was educated at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. He entered railway service on 
November 1, 1884, as a rodman on the 
Renovo division of the Pennsylvania. 
From January 1, 1886, until August 1, 
1890, he was assistant supervisor of 
that division, becoming supervisor at 
that latter time, and remaining in that 
position until June 10, 1897. He then 
became supervisor of the Baltimore di- 
vision, and on July 1, 1900, was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the AI- 
toona yard. From January 1, 1901, un- 
til June 1, 1903, Mr. Snyder was divi- 
sion engineer of the Monongahela divi- 
sion, and from the latter date until] 
April 1, 1907, served in the same capa- 
city on the Pittsburgh division. He 
was then appointed principal assistant 
engineer of the western Pennsylvania 
division at Pittsburgh, Pa., which posi- 
tion he held until October 25, 1917, 
when he became assistant engineer 
maintenance of way, Eastern lines of 
the Pennsylvania. On March 1, 1919, 
Mr. Snyder was appointed general 
store keeper of the Eastern region, and 
in February, 1924, was appointed assist- 
ant to the store’s manager. In Jan- 
uary, 1926, he was appointed assistant 
chief engineer in charge of maintenance 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his death. 


Edwin O. Faulkner, vice-president of 
the Santa Fe Land Improvement Com- 
pany and the officer in charge of Cali- 
fornia oil properties of the Atchison, 
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Topeka & Sante Fe, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., and during his 
earlier railroad career a pioneer in the 
application of preservative processes to 
railway timber, who died on December 
17, was born in Forfar, Scotland, on 
March 3, 1850. Mr. Faulkner went to 
Canada at the age of 21 years, and a 
few years later to the United States. 
He entered the service of the Santa Fe 
in 1889 as an assistant in the office of 
the president at Chicago and in No- 
vember, 1893, he was transferred to the 
office of the general auditor at the same 
point. In September, 1894, he was ap- 
pointed manager of the St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City & Colorado (then a part of 
the Santa Fe and now of the Rock Is- 
land), with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., where he remained until June of 
the following year when he engaged in 
special and contract work for the Santa 
Fe receivers at Chicago. Mr. Faulkner 


was appointed manager of the Pecos 
(now a part of the Santa Fe) at Eddy, 
in June, 


N. M., 1896, and was ap- 





Edwin O. Faulkner 


pointed assistant to the general mana- 
ger, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., 
in November, 1897. In April, 1904, he 
was promoted to manager of the tie and 
timber department, with headquarters at 
Topeka, serving at that point and at Los 
Angeles until 1918. Soon after his appoint- 
ment as manager of the tie and timber de- 
partment Mr. Faulkner began investi- 
gation of European timber treating 
practices which resulted in the intro- 
duction into this country of the Ruep- 
ing process of treating ties. In 1918 
Mr. Faulkner was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe subsidiary com- 
panies on the West coast including the 
Santa Fe Land Improvement Com- 
pany, the Chanslor Canfield Midway 
Oil Company and the West Port ‘ie 
Company, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, a position he held until the 
time of his death. Mr. Faulkner had 
been confined to the Santa Fe hospital 
at Los Angeles since November 14 and 
death was attributed to pernicious 4"- 
emia brought on by advanced age. Dur- 
ing 1906 Mr. Faulkner served as first 
vice-president of the American Woc:! 
Preservers’ Association. 








